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SURREY, TYPE ONE, 1905 MODEL 


16 ACTUAL: HORSE POWER, $1350 
Other models $750,$ 850, $ 2000,$3000 


‘Tae he throthle wheel which regu- 
M Bo) lates the speed is imme iately 
Bibel of bolls cas be conteclled wath 

Daye at both can be controlled -~w1i 

aE one hand. The 4iming of the spark 

bein entirely automatic, once the 
machine is in motion, all is resolved 
into pleasure. Send for The Rambler 

Magazine”and other printed matter 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 
Main Offiee and Factory Kenosha)Wisconsin 


Branches, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. New 
York Agency, 134 West Thirty eighth Street 


Representatives inall other leading cities 
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TO MISS IS MYSTERY 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We have a few sets of Pancoast’s famous sporting picture, “‘To 
Hit is History,’’ and ‘‘ To Miss is Mystery,’’ which we wish to dis- 
tribute to our subscribers. As long as they last we will send a pair 
to each new subscriber and to all of our old patrons who renew their 
subscriptions for another year. 

The pictures are 11x18 inches in size, are superbly printed in the 
three-color process on heavy pebbled paper, mounted on art mounting 
stock. 

No better pictures can be purchased for decorative purposes in the 
den, dining-room or club house. This is identical with the set formerly 
sold by us at 50 cents each, and thousands of copies are now in the 
hands of the sportsmen of America. 

Send $1.50 for FIELD AND STREAM for ‘one year and the set of 
pictures, post free. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


85 West 21st Street New York City 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THES=— 


THE TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER is the greatest and latest novelty for smokers. You can make cigarettes 
yourself and your friends, Saves money and makes money. It makes better and cleaner cigarettes from any tobag 


So simple that you can learn in a minute. 





. aa 
This is the way to use the Turko Roller: 
Fillthe lower half of the cylinder with tobacco—not too much, but just enough—close the upper half and push forwa 
the sliding ring sufficiently to hold the two halves together; — the paper around the cylinder close against the shoul 
of the sliding ring; moisten the edge of the paper, press it tightly, then push the sliiing ring to the end of the cyliné 
and you have a perfect cigarette. Long cut tobacco = the best results; if you use fine tobacco, close the paper over 
end of the cylinder to prevent its spilling out. The TURKOCIGARETTE ROLLER is handsomely nickel-plated, and isan 
size for the vest pocket. 2" By using gummed paper the cigarettes will stay rolled any length of tin 
One complete Turko Roller sent post-paid for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Address, TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER CO., 95 William Street, New York Cit 
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A COBNER OF THE OFFICE. 

There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known requisite 
for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residential Back 
Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minutes by 
electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. ‘‘ A dinner at the 
Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautiful illustrated 
booklet will be mailed free to your friend or yourself on request. ALFRED 8. AMER, Manager. 
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=f FIELD AND STREAM 


$1.50 a Year 15 Cents a Copy Published Monthly by Fretp Anp 
Foreign Postage, 50 Cents Extra SrreaM, 35 W. 21st St., N. Y. 
Address all Business Communications to FIELD AND STREAM Cart E. ACKERMAN, General Manager 
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SHIN 
DISEASES 


ARE CURED BY 


[tydrozone 
Glycozone 


Harmless Powerful Antiseptic 
Endorsed by the Medical Profession 

By destroying germs, which cause 
Skin Diseases, they assist 
nature to accomplish 
a cure 



















Sold by leading druggists. 
Send thirty-five cents to pay expressage on 


Free Trial Bottles. 


NOT GENUINE WITHOUT MY SIGNATURE 


Che, Chesttacta 



















B Soe for Silk, GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
M 62 Prince St., New York 2%5c. tor Cotton, Boston, Mess., U. S. A. 
Write ror Free Book.etT ON HYDROZONE ano GLYCOZONE Sample eo REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ° 








All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND woRN| 
Every Pair Warranted 


pl pil 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies fiat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 
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FIELD AND STREAM 
SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE *Rodield,” FB. SB. No. 7225. A sure field 


: 7225. A ! Al 

ber Staunch as a rock. $60. — — | on 
. : field, No. 67904; Dam, Speck Gladstone, No. 

Advertiscments under this head are 3 cents per Also my eighteen months’ old English Setter dog Sai 
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word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. “ Tick Paxtang,” $20. House, yard and buggy b 
Numbers and initials count as words. No adver- C. H. Keeney, West Hartford, Conn. 
tisement accepted under 50c. 




















FOR SALE—Choice rat and rabbit ferrets. 
Cook, Almont, Clinton County, Iowa. P. | 
COCKER SPANIEL AND COLLIE PUPPIES. Pedi- < - 
greed beauties. Cheap. Clover Kennels, Greenfield, GENUINE wild turkeys domesticated. Also some 
N. H. wild. Eggs in season. Robert Lee, Stoddert, Va 
FOR SALE—3o Trios English Black Orpingtons, Cook’s : HAI 
strain, May and June birds, all from_premium stock. Gordon Setters For Sale : C 
Ask for prices. J. H. Watling, Seneca Falls, N Major A, Magnet A and Mack A, whelped March Winn 
. : 1904, by Peter A, No. 71648, ex Bessie A, 69234. Americ 
on ae Rommmtnes a cpunior A, Jane A and Judy A, whelped June 25, 194 Pople 
, -» first-class . -00. Kast- ampi eddy A, No. 60875 3ess A, No, ° 
man 5 x 7 camera B. & L. shutter. Cost $85.00. Will a Ray My FO SP, OS ees Ay SESE other c! 





trade for good rifle or carbine and pocket camera. J. W. Address B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 
T., 1605 Kenesaw avenue, Washington, D. C. or 204 River Front Stores, Philadelphia, Pa, 


— L 

FINE YOUNG LIVE ELK for sale. Address, J. W. = 
Gilbert, Proprietor of Elk Farm, Friend, Neb. BEAGLES A i STU] 

FOX HOUNDS AND PUPPIES, Hovey strain. W. H. Char 


Gifford, 151 Franklin street, Auburn, N 

















i ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by Lictoy 
2 SAKE J 7S : : ~ ins " t hunter; winning second at Dubli 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. J. G. ot ow ag class of over 30 dogs; winning here 
orris, Easton, Mc. Newark, N. J.; Pittsburg; Atlantic City; Itimor 
Philadelphia; New York and Providence. Pe. 














DR. YOUNG—Breeder and importer of pheasants, DARKIE, a perfect 12-inch dog by Ch. Raffle” 
fancy pigeons, Belgian hares, Angora rabbits, fine Lady Contralto; a bench show dog and litter broth C 
bred dogs. Office, 308 East Washington Street, Indian- tothe champions. Fee. $10. , ; 
apolis, Ind. DANDY 8B, 14-inch dog, by Merrimac—Annid 
a fine field dog; New York, Philadelphia and Prow 
MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated dence only times shown. - 
catalogue and a showy shell mailed for m., Collec- Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm-raised 
tions of choice shells from 2sc. to $1. Send for lists. pies for sale at moderate prices. 


J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fila. 





WILSON BARNARD, BRYN MAWR, PQ LOW 


FOR SALE—Irish water spaniel dog; good retriever. 


















































Chesapeake Bay dog pups, August 8, 1904. English — 
setters and pups. Edward Edmunds, 1143 Randolph mm 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. oo 

SRAGLES_An 7 . a Satisfaction or Money Back. Du 
50 ages. ¢ sort to hunt, br or 

show. Debonair Pack, Gloversville, N. Y. The ee — 
FOR SALE—Eastman No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, g Dee - _— — sail P 

3 1-4 x 4 1-4, with B. & L. Automatic Shutter. The No experiments. Tried and Approved! Forty years’ Expe: on h 
Kodak has been used about three times, and is in per- DISTEMPER CURE (Comb) - + $1.00 
fect condition. Cost $27.50; will sell for $20. R. F, seco e ee 6 ong oun oan Rec 
Pinney, Middlebury, Vt. os... lf a 
mC 1° ee tee oo . Preparations oe" 
FOR SALE—Coon, fox and rabbit hounds that have Gdns... fe eS 
chad the experience and know their business. Comrade . Cees. * sate . 6 ue oe 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. aye a a a : . ae 25 coe aa "a Cl 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Entitled to registra- Scaae EESUOEDD © INTERRED. 30 3.50 
— _ Re ange ae application. Fred. J. 35.00 7 “ New 

: tst . me. . 

pan etc ees Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy, _ 
DACHSHUNDE PUPPIES and matured stock. Guar- ee ee ee eee Buff 

anteed of best German strains; all different shades; ED. F. HABERLEIN «+ McPherson, Kan. @ 

| fine stud dogs. Robert Koenigsbauer, Lucaston, N. J. Mon 
Tore 

Otta 

Have you a birddog? Then you want PLAIN, practical and concise, yet thorough, | 


guide in the art of training, handling and the cor. 
The Amateur recting of faults of the dog subservientto the gun New 
afield. Acknowledged by authorities and amateurs 
® By ED. F alike the most practical book on training ever pub- 
ramer =e lished. The author is a practical trainer of over 30 
HABERLEIN years’ experience whose system is up to date and 

stands u aled, the accepted standard, 

Paper Cover - - $1.00 a ee aig 


























Finely Cloth Bound NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 
and Gold Embossed 1.50 Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of long-spun — 
Sent postpai : . theories, based on practical experience throughout. Nort 
aoe — woes op 44 of price by Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but = 
LD AND M, guaranteed to contain the most practical information Bree 
35 West 21st St., New York. on the subject at any price. \— 
pair 
CA 
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Prince 
No. 

' dog 
Bsy oy 


ets. ? 
Pp. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. SPRATT'S PATENT DOG CAKES are the best 

s and cheapest. 

rt, Vs AT STUD. SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES will keep a 


SPRATT’S PATENT I » CAKES are fed ex 
ale CHAMPION THE NEW KING (65826) gy nb yl the nak Tay Dog “mene of heastia . 


March 
1132, 


a3 
1» Pa, 


Lictors Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handl 

aa s Dearie gtallsbowss Spratt’s Patent — $0Manecttngt ters, io: 
sitionall JENKINTOWN, PA. (AM.) LTD. 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. | 
Pe, S10, 

Rafflers 

bot’ WOODBINE KENNELS 

+ prosters ci oovies feamicte SABINE KENNELS 

sed 


R, 


rience 


nedies 
il pre 
» Ten 
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AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 







St. Louis World's 
Fair, 1904: 


ISavinhurst Kennels Gold Medal and 


Highest Award. 
MILTON, MASS. 


Paris Exposition, 





1900 


Gold Medal and 
Highest Award 














dog in show form and working condition. 





Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc., etc. 







Winner of many firsts and specials in England and SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES are used by 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking the leading kennel owners and breeders through- 
prizes for best American bred. out the world. 

Puppies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel Majesty and SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES are sold by 
ether choice bitches. the leading grocers, sporting goods dealers, drug- 























gists, etc., etc. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, “Dog Cul- 


MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS ture,”” with practical chapters on the feeding, 


kenneling and management of dogs, with a chap- 
E 









ter on cats. FRE 
We also manufacture specially prepared foods for 


Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale dogs, puppies, cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pig- 


eons, fish, birds, etc., etc. 









(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel.) 


































“aa |preu Tekan 


LOWELL MICHIGAN All at home now, after a 












sensational show career. 
Busy shaping of puppies 

FRENCH POODLES for the annual draft which 
During the show season of 1901-1902, Red |Brook will be read y on October 1. 


kennels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been Address all communica- 
| | championships, firsts and specials. tions to 


ie winning dogs — puppies always ANGE TEXAS 
Red Brook Kennels, Great Neck, L. |. aes Bh 
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CH. CELTIC BADCER | |SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
: 1903 Field Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, 
_~ York — Four firsts and acon ee best. Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians. 3 
ion — Four firsts and special for best. 
tel fo Oars g ons views of the kennels, etc.” socante, 
alo — . 
Montreal — Two firsts and special for best. GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








sve firsts and special oe oe. om 
awa— Two firsts, special for t, and the 
Governor General’s cup for best dog in the Dealers and importers of 


tw Yai—twotnerrtareaitere | | HIGH CLASS DOGS 





Boston—T wo firsts and special for best. PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 
For Sresting Terme sgpy to PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
CELTIC KENNELS, Gananoque, Ont. KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 





















and Wild Mallard Ducks (decoys). After Nov. rst, we will have 
Northern, Southern and Western QUAIL (Bob- White) in an 
number; also Mountain, Valley Mexican and European Quai ” 

Circular ready Sept. rsth. We are the largest Importers and O 18sea e 
Breeders in America of pure bred Belgian Homers for Squab 7 


breeding. Send 10 cents for sample copy of Pheasant and Squab 











600 Ringneck Pheasants, our last year's 

birds, at a very low price. ocks, 

1.75; hens, $2.75. Also Golden and Sil- 

ver Pheasants, Wood and Mandarin Duck, Peacocks, Wild Geese 


—S==rON 









Journal with colored plate and circular on Squab breeding. 20 AND HOW TO FEED 
ry of European White Swan ot ee per pair (mated) Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
APE COD SQUAB CO., x A., Wellfleet, Mass. it CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S , 1278 Rroadway, N.Y. 
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GO TO HOMOSASSA, FLORIDA! 


Sportsman’s Paradise. Deer, Turkey, Duck, 
Quail and Fish in abundance! 


The RENDEZVOUS 


New Hotel, situated on Homosassa River, five 
miles from Gulf of Mexico. Cuisineand service 
perfect. Launch, livery and boats in connection. 


Address: W. L. LOWRY, Prop., HOMOSASSA, FLA. 














THE 
ALTON’S 
1905 


GYPSz 
GIRL 





TRADE-MARK, 


Sequel tothe “Fencing Girl” 
and *“*Cow-Boy Girl." 


Copyright, 1904, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 


.. } 
ART CALENDAR]! 


Five graceful poses from life ; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. Four sheets are art plates, 
unmarred by advertisements, ready for framing. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-fivecents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement. to GEo. 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, Lock Box 618, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The best railway line between Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
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New Orleans 


mR — AND — 
7. HAVANA 
Mh.ad 


Double daily train service to New Or- 
leans. Send fora free descriptive booklet 
Connects with Southern Pacific Steam- 
ship leaving at 2.00 p. m. every Saturday 
for Havana. Send for free illustrated 
folder on Cuba. 
eThrough tickets, rates, etc., of I.C.R.R. agents 
and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 


1 EAA 


The Fishes of North America 


N= 








By W. C. HARRIS j 


In two volumes, Edition de Luxe form. Containing 40 Color! 


Plates (each 12x19 in.) and 250 illustrations. Their Habis 
Habitat, Modes of Capture, etc. Send for descriptive circulz) 
The most elaborate work on the subject ever issued. ; 


The Sportsmen’s Library 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY ; 


In ten volumes; treating on the Deer, Bear and Big Gam} 


Hunting; Wildfowl, the Shore Birds, Guns, Ammunition ani 
Fishing Tackle. Trouts, Salmon, Bass, and the Big Gar 
Fishes. Send for descriptive circular. 


Address, H. R. HARRIS, Agent, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














Romeike’s Press Clipping Bureau 


is the oldest 2nd most reliable Bureau of Press Clippings. 

The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late Henry 
Romeike, -reads, through its hundreds of employces, every 
newspaper and periodical of importance In the United 
States and Canada, and through the European branches all 
the feading papers published in the civilized Globe. 
We read and cut notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be, or in what part of the world it may appear. Clippings 
collected from these thousands of papers are mailed to our 
subscribers day by day, 

Write for circular, terms, etc. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and Sydney 











P. O. Box 12%) 
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FIELD soSTREAM 


FOR 


=$1.50 


We have purchased the entire edition of the SPORTING DICTIONARY, 
the most valuable addition to the Sportsman’s Library ever published, for 
free distribution to our readers. 

No lover of hunting, fishing, out-door life, athletics or card playing should 
be without this book. In fact no modern library is complete without it. It 
contains 130 pages printed on a good quality of paper in clear, legible type and 
defines thousands of words and phrases—both professional and technical 
terms—used in all popular sports and games, including: 


| 








THE GUN CANOEING BOWLING CROQUET 
HUNTING CARD PLAYING TENNIS ARCHERY 
FISHING BASE BALL THE HORSE QUOITS 
RIFLE PRACTICE FOOT BALL GOLF CURLING 
BOATING HAND BALL BOXING BILLIARDS 


To every new subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM and every old sub- 
scriber who renews or extends his subscription a copy of this book will be 
























mailed, post free. 
Place your name and address on the coupon below, cut it off, pin it to a 
money-order or check for $1.50 and mail it to us. 


FIELD AND STREAM is America’s foremost magazine for 
Sportsmen. Every issue is filled with stories of the Rod, Gun, 








FA Dog, Canoe, Camera and Cruise. 

yp A new serial by Horace Kephart on “Camping and Woodcraft” 
is is just now beginning. This series of articles by the famous out- 
NERS door writer will be of tremendous interest to the men and women 
a peo who go to the fields, woods and waters in search of health and 


 aaeN recreation. 
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“* America’s Magazine for ~ <¢ 
sf Hi At) 1 Q = 
We Shi) Sportsmen ”’ > oe 
i) yy Sl {¢) PAS tye 
i 35 West Twenty-first {2 ghee 
I = AS “Ss 


Street, NEW YORK 
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“ For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano’’ 









The WING PIAN( 


From the Factory We Wing 
at Wholesale Price Piano and 


sell it our- 

selves. It goesdirect from our factory 

toyourhome. Wedonot employ any 

agents or salesmen, and do not se!l 

through dealers or retail stores. When 

you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 

actual cost of making it and our one 

small a aes a. 

This profit is sma e- 

Save from cause ae s2ll thousands 

$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores: sell no more 

than from twelve to twenty pianos 

yearly, and must charge from $100 to 

$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and ha 
de not ask for any advance ; 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirelyat ourexpense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 

eep the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
pense to you, 

Oid instruments taken in 

exchange, 
EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


ship or material, 











In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos We refer to 


Over 36,000 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


Prominent Purchasers of our pianos include Gov, 


‘ : Sayers of Texas, Governor 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R. Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
pmong those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
. at musicians, music teachers and orchestra 

ers throughout the United States. 


Tou Need This Book ' you Jntend to buy « piano, 


catalc-"e— 





45 Styles to Select from! 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workmar| 











harp, zither and banjo, 


Instrumental Attachment imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, “7 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It 
makes the selection of — easy, If read carefully, | 
will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad, It de; 
scribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different 
ports, and tells how they should be made and put together, 
t is the only book of its kind ever published, It contains 
one hundred and sixteen large pages, and is 1 amed 
** The Book of Complete Information Apout) 
Pienos.”” We send it free to anyone wishing to buys 
piano, Write for it, 





H are sold under the same guarantee # 
Wing Organs Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to ~—s 
out 


of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, wit 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold on 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent os 
request, 





WING Q SON 


350-362 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


1869—- THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR—19% 
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RUNNING THE RAPIDS ON THE MINNIE-SIN-A-QUA RIVER 
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NintH YEAR 


FIELD AND STREAM 


JANUARY, 1905 





NUMBER NINE 


TOWARD THE NORTH STAR 


The Story of Amateur Voyageurs on the Ancient Waterways of the Hudson’s 


Bay Company in the Far North 


By G. M. RICHARDS 


Illustrated from photographs by the author 


O* a warm afternoon in July we 
stepped from the Pacific Express 


at Biscotasing. A group of French 
river-drivers and halfbreeds leaned 
against the station, smoking, and 


watched the unloading of our baggage. 
From the steps of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company store across the track, a dozen 
Indians regarded us silently. 

That evening and the early part of 
the following day were spent in buying 
supplies and securing an outfit. Pork, 
flour and tea were our principal pro- 
visions ; rice, raisins, and dried peaches 
were luxuries. All these supplies were 
finally gathered in a pile on the floor of 
the Company’s store, together with our 
blankets and other apparently indis- 
pensable articles, and a formidable 
looking pile it was. Old Aleck, the 
head guide, eyed it silently for a few 
moments, and at last, in answer to our 
inquiring glances, said: ‘‘Too much.’’ 
Then began a weeding-out process—ex- 
tra rods, fishing tackle and articles 
which an hour before it seemed we 
could not do without were discarded as 
useless: for every pound counts on the 
long portage. At last the packs were 
made up, the tump-lines tied, and we 
were ready. 


Our party consisted of Messrs. 
Hayes, Metzger, Russi and Dr. Miles; 
the guides, Aleck Spaniel, a _ full- 
blooded Ojibway Indian; Pete Mar- 
coux, a sturdy little French trapper; 
Alec Longevin, a giant halfbreed, 
standing six feet five inches in his moe- 
“asins, and myself. We had four 
canoes, three 15-foot birch barks and 
one ‘‘Peterboro.’’ Hayes, by the way, 
was the only one of the party, excepting 
the guides, who had ever been in a 
sanoe before. What this meant only a 
canoeist can understand. 

On Wednesday morning, July 27, we 
left Biseotasing, bound for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company post, Fort Mata- 
gami, 120 miles to the northeast. For 
ten miles we paddled on ‘‘Bisco’’ lake, 
threading our way through winding 
channels, between rocky islands, past 
Indian camps where the children fied 
at our approach and the men watched 
us until we passed from view. At noon 
we reached the first portage, where we 
had dinner. While washing dishes on 
the shore, a large pike, evidently at- 
tracted by the strange proceedings, 
swam up into the shallow water within 
a few feet of us. The Doctor shot it 


through the head with his revolver. 
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After dinner we made the portage, 
but a few hundred feet, to a small 
nameless lake about three-quarters of a 
mile across. Another portage awaited 
us on the opposite shore, and this time 
it was a mile. Here the tenderfeet had 
their first real experience in packing by 
means of the tump-line. How difficult 
it is to adjust that simple leather strap, 
with its broad band passing over the 
head! We began the following day with 
a 200-yard portage, and after that came 
six more; the last and longest was 
three-quarters of a mile over a steep 
ridge to the junction of the Spanish 
river, and a branch that flowed in from 
the north. Here we trolled for a short 
time, landing several large pike. Russi, 
who was in my canoe, hooked one. 
When the excitement was over the fish 
was fast to a snag on the bottom, and 
the canoe was half full of water. After 
this little incident we started north on 
the branch of the Spanish river, which 
enlarged into lake after lake, the pine- 
covered shores often rising to a height 
of 200 feet. Off somewhere among the 
rocks we heard a bear cub erying—we 
were entering the wilderness. 

On one of the lakes we passed a big 
5-fathom bark canoe. Painted on the 
bow were the letters H. B. C. It was 
the Company’s brigade from Fort Mat- 
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agami. Going with the wind, a largd 
4-point blanket raised as a sail, the In 
dien paddlers lay back against thé 
thwarts smoking. As we came within 
speaking distance, ‘‘Bo jou!l’’ ‘* Ba 
joul’’? came across the water; the 
“*On-in-di-ah-zi-in?’’ ‘Where are you 
going ?”’ ‘*Matagami,’’ responded 
Aleck; and we left them. 

That night in camp I learned by ex. 
perience what I had been told long be. 
fore by an Indian: that is, never try to 


dry your moceasins by the fire. I burnt 


mine, and had to wear a pair of tennis 
shoes to Fort Matagami. 

The next day we continued up the 
Spanish river, or rather through a se- 
ries of twelve lakes, which formed the 
river. These lakes average perhaps two 
miles in length by 500 yards in width 
and are connected by swift and narrow 
streams, where the water swirls, and 
paddles bend. About ten o’clock we 
reached ‘‘ Phillips house,’’ 
roomed cabin once occupied by an old 
trapper. It is fast falling to pieces; a 
half-tanned moose hide, a pair of 
broken snowshoes and the pegs where 
the rifle once hung were all that re- 
mained to tell the story of the past. 
Leaving Phillips house we finally came 
to the source of the Spanish river, at 
the Height of Land. There are two 
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“EN ROULANT MA BOULE” 


lakes on the Height of Land plateau; 
the water in both, unlike that of the 
Spanish river, is very clear, and deep. 
A portage of a quarter of a mile 
brought us to the first lake, about one 


mile across. On coming down the trail 
to the second lake, we were just in time 
to see a large bull moose. He was walk- 
ing out of the water on the shore of a 
little bay about 400 yards away. See- 
ing us, he trotted a short distance 
through the marsh grass and then dis- 
appeared among the tall spruce and 
tamaracks, which grew almost to the 
water’s edge. Crossing the lake to where 
we had seen the moose, we came to a 
two-mile portage and decided to camp, 
as it was late. While Pete attended to 
the supper the two Indians and myself 
went over the trail, each carrying his 
canoe. As we neared the farther end of 
the portage we noticed here and there a 
small sapling stuck upright in the 
earth; at the upper end of each dangled 
a little noose of thin, strong cod-line, 
and on the ground teneath wound the 
narrow run-way of wapoos, the rabbit. 
These snares are found near every In- 
dian camp in the North, for the rabbit 
always stands between the Indian and 
starvation. While we were resting on 
the portage, young Aleck and I bent 
down a couple of the saplings and 
trimmed the snares, thus assuring our- 
selves of a change from pork the next 
day. At the end of the trail, on the 
shore of a small lake, stood the bare 
tepee poles of a deserted camp. Near 





MINNIE-SIN-A-QUA RIVER 


the charred remains of a camp fire a 
cleft stick was planted firmly in the 
ground, and in the cleft was a piece of 
birch bark on which were scrawled 
these symbols: 
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Aleck read quickly in Indian, and 
then translated slowly into English: 
‘‘Sam Chicken, I am writing to you. 
We saw your snares. We ate two rab- 
bits. We fixed them again. We saw 
six snares. We trimmed two new 
snares. Sam Chicken, we thank you for 
the snares. My name is Jos. Moore.’’ 
Courtesy is not entirely lacking in the 
North. 

That night it was cold, and in the 
morning a drizzling rain was falling. 
At noon it ceased, and then for two 
miles we strained at the pack straps, 
over a trail worn smooth and deep by 
the moceasined feet of the Indians and 
voyageurs who serve the Company. 
The lake at the end of the portage, the 
waters of which flow indirectly into the 
Moose river, has an unpronounceable 
Indian name, which in English means 
Little Sucker lake. From this lake we 
ran a very narrow and shallow rapid 
into a second lake, which proved to be 
but the first of a chain of thirteen lakes, 











the last and largest being Lake Muske- 
gogama. 
Several miles down a river which has 


its source in Muskegogama lake we 
came to a portage. ‘Two miles over a 
good trail winding through a grove of 
jack pines brought us to Minnie-sin-a- 
qua lake. It was early morning—as we 
made our way between rugged cliffs 
and pine-clad shores the steady ‘‘swish- 
click’? of our paddles was the only 
sound that broke the silence of the 
wilderness.» It was one of the times 
when wordgseemed out of place—we all 
understood and we were silent. 

From the northern end of Minnie- 
sin-a-qua lake flows the Matagami river. 
Down this we started, but had*not gene 
far when on the shore ahead we noticed 
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a thin, blue column of smoke curling 
upward through the still air from the 
center of a clump of spruce. We landed 
and found a family of Indians en. 
eamped; they had killed a moose the 
day before, and everyone was feasting, 
Even the emaciated dogs, for once, 
seemed satisfied. Before the two small 
tents a hardwood fire was burning, and 
from the platform of poles above the 
strips of moose meat hung drying. A 
little bargaining on the part of young 
Aleck secured for us a hind quarter of 
the moose, in exchange for which we 


gave a cup of sugar and two small pans§ 


of flour. 


While we were at the camp a 30-foot§ 


bark canoe, loaded with supplies for 
Fort Matagami, passed close to the 




















A PINCH IN THE RAPIDS 
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shore. It was manned by four half- 
breeds; and the big canoe with its bril- 
liantly-sashed voyageurs made a strik- 
ing picture as they paddled off into the 
north, singing an old French boating 
song. Farther down the river there 
was a rapid with a mile portage around 
it, where we came up with the big 
canoe and its picturesque crew. To 
see these men carry a 250-pound pack 
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by means of a tump-line over a narrow 
rocky trail is one thing; to imitate them 
is another. We learned afterward that 
they make the trip from the Fort to the 
railroad and return, a distance of 200 
miles, in seven days. They bring back 
a load of 2,500 pounds, beside the 
canoe, which weighs about 200 more. 
This load they carry over portages ag- 
gregating fourteen miles. For this ser- 
vice the Company pays them ten dollars 
each—and they are happy. 

Late one afternoon we rounded a 
point in Matagami lake. Away on the 
opposite shore the setting sun shone on 
a little group of white buildings, and 
high above the largest floated the red 
flag of the Company. The little clear- 
ing beside the Fort was dotted with 
tents and tepees. There the Indians 
were encamped, with their children and 
their dogs. They had been there since 
spring, when they brought in their furs 
and paid their last year’s debt to the 


TWENTY MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT 


Company. There they would remain 
until the trapping season came again. 
In the meantime they ate, slept, and 
‘‘ran a debt’’ with the Company. That 
night we camped on a high bluff over- 
looking the lake, where a hundred years 
ago stood the old Fort Matagami. The 
present fort is located on the opposite 
shore, on a site known as ‘‘ The Battle- 
field.’’ In the old days when the 
‘‘Northwest Fur Company’’ had a 
trading post at Matagami lake, this was 
the scene of the bloody conflicts be- 
tween the voyageurs and Indians of the 
rival companies. 

At Fort Matagami salt pork is twen- 
ty cents a pound, and is pure fat. 
Flour costs twelve dollars a barrel. 
Prices of other articles are in propor- 
tion. During the day we witnessed a 
chase, in which 72 of the 73 half- 
starved ‘‘husky’’ dogs at the Indian 
camp participated. The seventy-third 
dog was running away with a bone. 

In the evening a brigade arrived with 
supplies, and that night there was to be 
a dance in the Company’s kitchen. We 
were there early. The kitchen was built 
of logs. Tallow candles, placed here 
and there on shelves and beams, shed a 
flickering light around the smoke-black- 
ened room. Although it was in August, 
there was a blazing fire in a stove in one 
eorner. A second corner was occupied 
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A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE 

by a box containing a litter of ‘‘hus- 
ky’’ puppies. After a while thedancers 
began to arrive. Indian girls, their 
heads covered with bright shawls, and 
wearing dresses of gaudy calico; men 
with colored handkerchiefs knotted at 
the throat, beaded moccasins of moose 
hide, and long, brilliant sashes, the 
fringed ends of which dangled to their 
knees. A halfbreed sat by the stove 
producing strange and awful sounds 
from a fiddle, while the excited dancers 
yelled and pounded the floor with their 
moccasined feet. As soon as one set be- 
came exhausted others took their place. 
Now and then an old squaw, with a 
baby at her back, would enter quietly 
and sit down on the floor in a corner. 
We went back to camp at three a. m. 
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and at daybreak we could still hear the 
yells across the lake. 


From Fort Matagami we were going f 


to Flying Post. Old Aleck had been 
over the route fifteen or twenty years 
before. We asked the Indians at the 
Fort about it. ‘‘No one ever goes that 
way,’’ they said. Later we learned 
why. Then we asked Miller, who has 
been Factor at Matagami lake for 
twenty-six years. Miller shook his head. 
‘*Tt’s a hard trip,’’ he said; and Miller 
knows. 

In order to reach Flying Post we had 


to retrace our course to Minnie-sin-a- | 


qua lake. In going up the river we 
were obliged to pole up two rapids 
which we had run coming down. At 


the first rapid Pete and the Doctor got | 


their canoe across the current; it filled 
rapidly and they had to jump, the 
water being only waist deep. The 
bread, salt, and tobacco were sub- 
merged, and were not improved there- 
by. The second rapid is larger than 
the first, and flows intv a deep, black 
pool. Last spring a Government fire 
ranger tried to run down. His canoe 
struck a rock and overturned. Now 
there is a little wooden cross on the 
shore and the rapid has a name. They 
eall it ‘‘Dead Man’s Chute.”’ 

From Minnie-sin-a-qua lake, we pad- 
dled to the northwest, following the 
course of a small creek, which had its 
source in a little pond almost over- 
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grown with marsh grass. This was 
really the beginning of the road to Fly- 
ing Post. Hitherto we had travelled a 
route used by the Company’s canoes, 
and the portages had been compara- 
tively smooth and well defined. Now 
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moose, one a large cow, the other a 
yearling calf. For a moment they stood 
“almly regarding us, then as the canoes 
approached turned and walked slowly 
into the forest. 

All the next day we paddled in a eold 

















OLD MAN AND LITTLE MAN, FORT MATAGAMI 


we were following a course traversed 
but seldom even by a solitary Indian. 
The trails, when there were any be- 
tween lakes, were overgrown with 
bushes and blocked by fallen trees. The 
mosquitoes tormented us incessantly. 
Bent under the weight of our packs we 
could see but a few yards ahead. Once, 
hearing a crashing in the bushes, we 
looked up in time to see a moose disap- 
pearing in the underbrush that lined 
the trail. Moose sign were every- 
where, and now and then we would pass 
a rotten log, torn apart, and still show- 
ing the claw marks of a bear. One 
afternoon after passing through two 
lakes we were paddling quietly along a 
shallow ereek, when suddenly round- 
ing a bend in the stream we saw, 200 
yards ahead, knee-deep in water, two 


drizzling rain, passing through Trout 
lake and ten smaller lakes. The scenery 
for the most part was magnificent, but 
we were too wet and cold to appreciate 
it. During the day we made eleven 
portages and at night camped on the 
shore of a diminutive lake, with a three- 
quarters-of-a-mile trail ahead of us for 
the next day. The following afternoon, 
after crossing two small lakes and pack- 
ing for two miles over trails on which, 
judging by tracks, moose were the most 
frequent travellers, we launched our 
canoes on Kenogaming lake. This lake 
of many islands and winding channels 
is eight miles long, and is but sixteen 
miles by land from Flying Post. In 
the winter the dog sleighs from the Post 
eross the ice on Kenogaming lake, on 
the way to Fort Matagami. From 
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Kenogaming lake we followed a small 
creek into Lake Aquesqua. This creek 
is very shallow, and just as we were en- 
tering the lake we ran on a submerged 
snag which penetrated the thin bark of 
the canoe. Water entered rapidly 
through the hole, and we were obliged 
to go ashore, build a fire, and repair the 
canoe with spruce gum, which we al- 
ways carried for the purpose. <A port- 
age of half a mile brought us from Lake 
Aquesqua to Opishingquagua lake, a 
long, narrow sheet of water with low 
spruce-covered shores, indented here 
and there by little bays, where the wild 
rice and water lilies flourished. On the 
upper end of the lake we came wpon a 
eamp of Indians who were drying the 
meat of two moose they had killed. 
From Opishingquagua lake we pad- 
dled up what in civilization would be 
ealled a ditch. In the North it is called 


a creek. We called it various other 
things. It was narrow, shallow, over- 


grown with marsh grass, and so wind- 
ing that it was almost impossible to 
make the sharp turns with the canoes. 
This, however, was but the beginning 
of our troubles. Leaving this creek, 
we portaged through a marsh to the 
Weasel river. The Weasel river looks 
nice and straight on the map, but a 
stream with a more tortuous course 
eannot be imagined. Twisting and 
turning through one of those almost 
limitless muskegs of the Northland, it 
finally makes its way into the Ground- 
hog river. We had gone but a short 
distance, when our way was blocked by 
a veritable abattis of dead trees, which 
had fallen into the river. Progress 
was impossible, and worst of all, we 
did not know just where we were. Old 
Aleck himself seemed at a loss. He 
would only say, ‘‘The country has 
changed since I was here.’’ No one 
doubted that, and we all felt sure that 
it had changed for the worse. 

At last we found a semblance of a 
trail, and after following it for two 
miles, came to a stream almost as bad 
as the one we had just left. About 


every thirty yards it was necessary to 
use the axe to clear a passage through 
the fallen trees for the canoes. 


I will 
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not dwell on this part of the trip. 
Making portages through mud and 
muskegs, for three days we continued 
on. the Weasel river, and throughout 
those three days it rained almost con? 
tinuously. The mosquitoes were as nu- 


the fly grease we used seemed but to 


merous as the leaves of the trees, op 


whet their appetites. 
On the afternoon of the third day, ag 


we were crossing a small marshy lake, ¥ 


we heard two shots in quick succession! 
In a little bay we met an Indian, who; 
with his wife, three dogs, a cat, and all 
his camp outfit, was traveling to the 
Post in a 12-foot bark canoe. He was, 
armed with one of the Company’s old 


muzzle-loading trade guns, which hady 


just failed to kill a muskrat at fifty’ 
feet. Muskrat flesh, by the way, ° 


considered quite a delicacy by the In-y 


dians, who always carry a few small 
traps which they set at night along the 
shores of streams where the little ar 
mal abounds. That night the Indian 
made his camp beside ours. Early the 
next day we reached a three-mile port 
age, and for four hours we struggle¢ 
along that trail, over ridges, through 
mud-holes and thickets, and around 
fallen trees, till at last we again reached 
the Groundhog river. At that point the 
stream is about 200 feet wide and quit 
deep. The waters teem with pike and 
pickerel, but there are no bass. 

Then came two days of paddling up 
the swift water and portaging around 
the many rapids of the Groundhcg. 
The evening of the second day found 
us camped near the outlet of Kou- 
katouche lake, within two miles of the 
Post. That night it rained, and as we 
sat mending our clothes preparatory to 
our visit to the Post, the patter of the 
rain on the roof of the tent had a very 
cheerful sound, so different from those 
dismal nights on the Weasel river. The 
following morning, after an hour’s pad- 
dling, we reached the head of Kou- 
katouche lake; and on a deep bay, shel- 
tered from the winds of winter, stood 
Flying Post! Three or four long, low 
log buildings, the tall flagstaff, the 
camps of a few Indians still lingering 
from their trapping grounds, that was 
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all. Aleck McLeod, the factor, has been 
at Koukatouche lake twelve years. He 
gave us a cordial welcome, for visitors 
are rare. 

Of all things at Flying Post, the in- 
terior of the store is the most interest- 
ing. Here every article helps tell the 
story of the long trail, its hardships, its 
privations, and its joys. From the eeil- 
ing hang smoke-tanned moceasins of 
moose hide, ‘‘husky’’ boots of sealskin 
brought down from Moose Factory; 
long snowshoes filled with caribou hide ; 
steel traps of every size. On pegs along 
the wall are the .44 Winchesters, the 
favorite rifle of the Indians, which here 
sell for thirty-five dollars. Piled in a 
corner on the floor are the heavy 4- 
point blankets, on the shelves boxes of 
plug tobacco, bright ealicoes and sashes, 
and above all there floats a peculiar 
aroma, suggestive of the woods, of the 
trail and of smouldering camp-fires. 

Leaving Flying Post, we paddled up 
the river to Matagaming lake. On the 
way we passed a rapid, where two years 
azo MeLeod’s daughter lost her life 
when the canoe struck a submerged 
rock and eapsized. Such things are 
soon forgotten. It is but the price the 
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conquerors of the North must pay for 
their victory. 

From Matagaming lake, a fourteen- 
mile stretch of water, backed in the dis- 
tance by a long blue range of hills, we 
reached Sahkatawichtah lake.. That 
night it was very cold. Shortly after 
we were rolled in our blankets we heard 
a noise outside among the kettles, and 
upon investigating found a woodehuck 
trying to get into the box in which we 
earried our bread. Young Aleck threw 
a stick at him, and he fled directly 
into a large campfire, whence he 
emerged all ablaze, amid roars of 
laughter from the Indians. The follow- 
ing day we passed through seven lakes, 
the largest being Lake Opeepeesway. 
On the map these lakes are all con- 
nected by pretty little creeks. Here 
and there where a creek was lacking, 
the imagination of the draughtsman 
evidently supplied the defect. As a 
matter of fact, some of the lakes are 
connected by creeks—about five feet 
wide—which twist and turn through 
acres of tall marsh grass, where pad- 
dling becomes impossible. There is 
only one way to proceed along these 
streams, that is by slow and laborious 











poling. We made our last camp on Dis- 
mal lake. The eountry for miles 
around had been swept by forest fires 
As far as the eye could reach lay bar> 
ridges of rock, strewn with the charred 
trunks of trees, mute reminders of 
man’s earelessness. It was a Dismal 
lake indeed, and a dismal eamp. In 
spite of all this, that night as we filled 
our pipes and sat ’round the campfire, 
seenting wooa smoke for the last time, 
listening to the !ow musical voices of 
the Indians, the little hardships of the 
trip were all forgotten. Once more the 
wild spirit of the North stole over us, 
and with it came that indescribable 
longing for the forest and the trail that 
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every woodsman knows. 


The next day, 
August 15, after a twenty-mile paddle, 


we reached Biscotasing. We had 
travelled between 300 and 400 miles, 
and had made seventy-two portages. 
Now it was all a thing of the past. 
Silently we landed at the little wharf; 
once more we tied the tump-lines and 
started for the Company’s store, on 
this, our last portage. We had done 
few deeds as hunters, to be sure, but 
we were now to be ealled travellers, if 
not voyageurs. We had had a most 
delightful taste of the Far North, a 
land little known to the average Ameri- 
ean. The spell of the region still 
lingers with us. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Yore unkel David has bin asked to rite his impresshuns on 
John D. Rockinfeller as a Spoartsman. In reply I wood say that 
Mr. Rockinfeller an me was Skoolmaits together when we was 
Little, tho I aint herd from him soshul for a good meny Yeers. 
Mr. Rockinfeller is a grate exampel of what Industry and 
Econimy can do when a feller deels hisself the hole 52 cards in 
the deck and kin git peepul to put up chips Against his Gaim. 

As a Spoartsmun, Mr. Rockinfeller is noted in Sunday 
School and Goff, but his favorite spoart is Hyde and Seak. 
P. S. You do the seakin. 

My Ma and Mrs. Rockinfeller ust to swap settins of aigs 
with each other years ago, tho the Famblies has lost Track of each 
uther of Lait. The las time I hear of John D. he couldn’t eet 
beafstake no more, nor drink anything but petroleum with his 
breckfast. I understand he eets ten Doller bills insted of bread, 
and small change for preserves, an I don’t Reckon he could walk 
a Mile without gettin Coins on his feet. P. 8S. That is a joke. 

John D. Rockinfeller, he can’t go fishin, cause spoonhooks 
is silver plated and he is a Gold man Hisself. He don’t dast to 
ride a rite free Horse, for fear of Fallin off an Bustin open his 
Memmerandum book, in which case he Would be Ruined. 

John D. in all his life he never caught a Kat fish, his 
Speshalty bein suckers. When he was Born he was 65 years Old, 
an he took charge of the House the Nex Day. Bein left alone by 
his nurse, he drank up a bottle of caster oil, an they are indica- 
shuns that he thus Kontrak the Oil Habbit in his Early Yuthe. 

As I look at John D. Rockinfeller, and then at myself, I 
think Maybe he has a few more Munny then me until I sel my 
nex Crop, but Ive got a good mewel that says I can Skin him 
Katchin Kat Fish, kin eet more an Oftener, kin out Shoot, out 
walk, out ride, out fight, out jump, out swim and out Drink him 
any two days in the weak he dares for to nomernate. I bar goff 
and sunday School and hyde and seak, as cruel and unusual 
punishmunts. Butt at any man’s spoart, from winnin a gall to 
shuckin corn, yore unkel David aint afraid of John D. Rockin- 
feller not none. Are you? 

The accompanyin picture of Mr. Rockinfeller is offered as 
a type of Americun sivelizashun. It has never bin published 
befoar last munth. 

P. S.I don’t blaim him. Now turn ovar the Paige. 
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RUSSELL SAGE 


An now, my Deer yong friends, here we have the picture of 
Russel Saige, a uther grate American Spoartsman, better known 
as a man who never took a vacashun in his Hole Life, ner let 
any one Elset take one if he cud Help it. Mr. Saige he holds 
the Vacation Reecord against all Commers. 

When uncle Russel Saige was born, they put a 1 sent in his 
little hand. P. S. It is thair yett. 

Mr. Saige has got the little bizzy Bee beet by a mile. He can 
give the a4said bizzy bee Kards, spades and Little kasino, and 
still set Easy. He is so industrius he hates to have sunday Come, 
an he never goes to Sleep, except agin his Will. 

Mr. Saige never road a sun fish Buckin Horse. If he did he 
wouldn’t have his Liver misery. He don’t know one end of a 
gunn from a other—because he never Come to Texas. He kan’t 
fish, he can’t ete. He can’t walk. He can’t even make embriy- 
deried things or nit stockings, and him so fond of stockins too, 
as the lady said who saw his bank account. All youre unkel 
Rustle Saige can do is to figure interest all day an lock the saif 
at nite. Ain’t it excitin? 

But as a Spoartsman your unkel Rustle Saige is a Peatch. 
His special Distipation is Crokay, played after bisness hours. 
By industrie and Econimy he has laid up quite a little munny, 
like John D. Rockinfeller. Like him, he has serveral city and 
country hoams. But his Chief hoam is in the Lovin Harts of his 
Gratful Countrymen. 

As I look on the pickshurs of these 2 Grate Men, I kant 
help thinkin All hale to sutch a exampul of our civilizashun. 
It is a grate privulage for us to be Sittizens of the United States, 
whitch is owned. by Mr. Rockinfeller, Mr. Saige and 1 or 2 uthers. 

I always wanted to meat Mr. Saige and ast him whether 
accordin to his rules it was considered a vacation for a feller to go 
fishin after a funeril in the afternoon. O, I suppose I ought 
not to talk of funerils in connection with Grate Men, but the 
thought sometimes comes over me of that habit the Preecher has 
of sayin, the Lord has give an the Lord has took away. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord, says he, for it’s a pore rule that don’t 
Work both Ways.. When it has worked the Second way, where is 
the munney, and where is the World with a Fents around It? 

The pickture of Unkel Rustle Saige is hitherto unpublished. 
P. S. There are extenuatin ‘sircumstances. * 

UNKEL DAvID. 
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Drawn by E, J. Sawyer 


WILDFOWL ON LAKE MICHIGAN IN WINTER 


From the top of the drawing, there are first, 3 gulls; second, 5 goldeneyes; third, a flock, and in the 
foreground, 22 more red-breasted and American mergansers, and, last, an old-squaw drake, 






































DUCK SHCOTERS IN AN ICE BLIND, MADE BY THE SURF 


WINTER LIFE OF WILDFOWL 


Observations on the Habits of Ducks which Winter in the North 


By EDMUND 


UR Great Lakes, at least Lake 
Michigan, and presumably all 
the chain, might be considered as im- 
mense winter duck ponds. The natur- 
alist Audubon tells of immense flocks of 
mergansers which he saw on these lakes 
in winter. It is gratifying to note that 
mergansers of two species, the Ameri- 
“an and the red-breasted, still abound 
here in numbers, which seem little di- 
minished since the days of the great 
naturalist. The mergansers far out- 
number other ducks of all species, al- 
though goldeneyes, or ‘‘whistlers,’’ are 
here in thousands, besides old-squaws, 
rinenecks, buffleheads and occasional 
scoters. All these species belong to the 
sub-family of sea-ducks (not with the 
teal, mallard, black and pintail). They 
are the deep-divers. 

The winter of 1903-4 was much the 
coldest in the lake region for at least 
thirty years. In nothing was the un- 
usual severity of the weather more ap- 
parent than in its effects on the ducks 
and gulls. The daily papers of Racine, 
Milwaukee and vicinity reported the 
ducks dying by hundreds from scarcity, 
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of 


food. 
About the harbor and river in Milwau- 
kee hundreds of ducks, enfeebled by 
hunger and exposure, were barbarously 
slaughtered by men and boys with 


or rather inaccessibility, 


sticks. The writer spent the winter in 
especially studying bird-life about 
Racine. 


To a lover of wild creatures the 
movements of a flock of some hundreds 
of mergansers is an inspiring sight. 
Day after day I have watched them 
with unabated pleasure and interest. 
There are three well-defined flights ; one 
to the feeding grounds at daybreak, an- 
other towards noon to deep water near- 
ly opposite the inshore feeding grounds, 
and still another towards evening back 
to the feeding grounds. Of these three 
general movements that in early morn- 
ing is the most regular and spectacular. 
To understand the attraction of this 
scene one must appreciate the fantastic 
beauty—really an arctic effect—of 
huge masses of ice formed of large 
eakes of all shapes, often weighing 
many tons; and an endless upheaval, 
following the shore line, of grotesque 
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domes, shelves and bridges—a perfect 
labyrinth of odd formations made by 
the freezing surf. 

Just outside of the icy barrier every 
morning, when half the rising sun can 
just be seen through the mist or fog, 
the ducks begin to pass, flock following 
flock in quick succession for several 
hours. 

During the most intensely cold and 
snowy weather, while walking on the 
ice half a mile from shore, I saw several 
old-squaw ducks sitting upon the ice. 
A]l were nearly exhausted and made no 
effort to fly until approached within 
seventy or eighty feet, when they half 
flew and half waddled off, moving only 
with great difficulty and deaving the 
imprints of their feet and wing-tips for 
a distance of fifty feet or more on the 
snow, which then lay on the ice, except 
where here and there a small place had 
been blown clean. On these clear spots 
of ice the ducks invariably alighted. 
One of them, a female, I chased for a 
few yards and actually caught in my 
hands before she could rise from the 
ice. Many more could probably have 
been caught in the same way. 

One day a drake old-squaw rose 
laboriously from the ice, after dragging 
himself over it for a distance of at least 
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sixty feet before me, and disappeared 
over a bank of ice inshore where, how- 
ever, I failed to find him. The follow- 
ing day I went to the place and found 
a trail made by feet and wings and 
leading out to the ice-bank. At the foot 
of it the drake sat, in a perfectly life- 
like position, but frozen solid. They 
appear to experience little or no suffer- 
ing in such a death, all those I found 
dead or dying sitting naturally and 
composedly on the level ice. One old- 
squaw, which I took home and gave 
food and water, nevertheless died the 
following day. 

About midday the goldeneyes like to 
steal into the ice-formed bays along 
shore to feed. One can walk along the 
ice from bay to bay and watch their 











behavior while they swim about in the J 


shallow water, all unconscious of an ob- 
server. The goldeneye is the most ex- 
pert diver I know among the ducks, 
rivaling even that far-famous diver, the 
loon. Their method is professional; 
only the merest eddy marks the spot 
when they disappear below the surface, 
which they do in a flash. You must not 
even wink if you would see how it is 
done. Two females which I watched 
last winter on the river in Milwaukee 
fed in company with two old-squaw 

















ODD ICE FORMATION INSHORE BEHIND THE ICE BARRIER ON LAKE MICHIGAN 
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WAITING FOR A SHOT IN AN ICE BLIND ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


drakes for several minutes within sixty 
feet of me, and then flew up the river, 
passing under the swing-bridges in the 
busiest part of the city, where drays 
and ears were passing constantly. This 
incident shows something of the tame- 
ness, or at least boldness, which the 


ducks acquired during the _ severe 
weather. 
Goldeneyes, mergansers and old- 


squaws remain on Lake Michigan all 
winter. By the time the ice is breaking 
up the old-squaws and most of the 
goldeneyes have left, but the fish-ducks 
or sawbills remain. The best feeding 
ground for mergansers seems to be 
about the piers and breakwater. There 
are always ducks here when there is any 
open water to make diving possible. 
The mergansers’ eall, or note, or con- 
versation is not a ‘‘eroak,’’ though 
Chapman, who apparently has never 
heard it, writes it is ‘‘deseribed’’ as 
such. It was my good fortune to have 
opportunities of hearing it often at 
close quarters, particularly on the 
afternoon of Mareh 27. On that day 
I eoneealed myself behind a perfect 
breastwork of spiles on the end of the 
Racine pier, and in line with my ex- 
pectations soon a large flock of mer- 
gansers neared me. Closer and closer 
they came, alternately swimming on the 
surface and under water. Within 
twenty minutes the entire flock of some 


“ce 


500 red-breasted and American mer- 
gansers were about the end of the pier, 
the nearest barely twenty feet from me. 
Their conversation was low and inter- 
mittent, consisting of a distinet quack, 
quite like the quack of a tame duck, and 
on this occasion this was apparently 
the signal for moving off to deep water; 
for the ducks began a general low 
quacking as they moved off and away. 
I shall not soon forget the fine spectacle 
they presented as they swam about, 
often chasing each other in a playful 
way and diving with such suddenness 
and frequency that the water seemed 
almost to foam for the space of an acre. 
Men shoot these winter ducks, endur- 
ing hours of patient waiting in their 
bleak ice blinds for an occasional shot 
at the passing flocks. And more than 
once have I seen a dog at his master’s 
bidding risk his life to retrieve a mis- 
erable, starved duck from the black 
waters. Yet when one considers the 
fascination there is in watching, it is 
not difficult to understand why the 
hunter and his dog are there. It is 
surely a heroic pastime, making up in 
hardship what it lacks in zest, yet sport, 
none the less, to its few followers. To 
the student of nature, however, these 
hardy wildfowl, in their unswerving 
fortitude, are of rare interest ; it is well 
worth one’s while to make their ac- 
quaintanee at dead of winter. 











THE TRAVELLER 


A Breakfast, Some Ducks and a Swan on a California Sea Marsh 


Dy ITARRY 


HUMP! Thump! Thump! pounded 

the conscientious, if heartless, 

Oriental on the door of my bunkhouse 
down beside the marsh. 

‘*What do you want, Charlie?’’ I 
replied in speech half smothered by 
the warm blankets. A fall morning 
within earshot of the roaring ‘Pacific 
surf is not always warm as it might be. 

The knocking went on, and a voice 
equally insistent with the knocking 
said: ‘‘You no wantee get up? You 
tellee me callee you ha’ pas’ tlee; him 
fo’ ’clock now.’’ 

It was the truth, though it did not 
seem so to me asI rolled out of my 
bunk. I slipped into cold corduroys 
and still colder waders, and drew from 
beneath the blanket-lined bed the 
twelve-bore and a box of No. 5’s; for 
over southern California coastwise 
waters smaller shot are of little use, 
especially after the season has been on 
for a couple of weeks, as it had been at 
the time of which I write. The long 
days of the winter equinox were upon 
us. 

Night still lay thick over the ponds. 
The dull roar of the surf beating 
against the sand-hills 500 yards away 
was almost drowned in the noisy chat- 
tering of thousands of mud-hens amid 
the tules. Now and then the raucous 
eall of a ‘‘spoonie’’ drifted up, and 
when the wind veered so that it brought 
sounds from the river, I heard from 
many teal throats the well-known morn- 
ing ‘‘talk’’ that shows a raft drifting 
by, as plainly as though a wall of fog 
were not there to shut them out from 
sight. I was the only one on the 


grounds that morning, and if the air 
had seemed cold when I turned out it 
was doubly so now, as I took a dip in 
the little stream which supplied the 
freshwater 


duck ponds, having its 
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origin in the artesian well a half-mile 
back on the bluff. Then to the cook- 
shanty and Charlie’s warm breakfast. 
Such a breakfast as this heathen could 
put out when he wanted to! He is a 
great fisherman, this little, slant-eyed 
Cantonese, and the day before, during 
an idle afternoon, he had gone down to 
the surf with his odd hand-line outfit 
and caught as fine a mess of surf fish 
as one could ask. One of these, baked 
to a turn, came first and then a fine 
duck breast, all topped off with a 
special brand of apple fritters, the de- 
light of Charlie’s heart, that won un- 
stinted praise from all who ate at his 
table. Next a pipe of Arcadia. Then 
wiping out my barrels, I slipped three 
or four heavy shells into a rear pocket 
in the bare expectation of a goose a bit 
early in his southward journey, and 
I stepped out into the air and was away 
for the ponds. 

Within fifty feet of the house, as I 
knew, there were teal and other com- 
mon mud ducks in plenty, but I was 
not after the bag limit. In fact, I 
wanted a choice old mallard more than 
anything else; for, on the West coast 
the mallard is far ahead of any canvas- 
back. It is there essentially a river 
duck, the king of all the fresh-water 
webfeet, and, while not the most plenti- 
ful fowl] on the Pacific coast, is becom- 
ing yearly more abundant as the rivers 
and sloughs of its old waterway, the 
Mississippi valley, become depleted. It 
has been my experience—and I have 
shot over southern California for the 
past ten years—that the great erial 
routes of travel followed by the migrat- 
ing game birds are gradually moving 
farther and farther westward. Where- 
as the great interior valley of the 
United States was once their chief path- 
way, now more and more ducks and 
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from their breeding grounds each 
season along the shores of the Pacific. 
The California coastline, south of Santa 
Barbara, is not indented with many 
small bays or bayous, and few rivers 
come down to the sea in this section, 
but there are many coastwise marshes, 
either the result of infiltration from 
wells used to irrigate lands above and 
back from the coast, or caused by the 
backing up of tidewater during the 
season of the high tides which we have 
each year. However that may be, 
these marshes have been much added 
to by various gun clubs, and these 
hand-made ponds, with the plentiful 
food supply set out for the birds by 
the keepers of the clubs, have drawn a 
vast number of wildfowl to the coast 
which would otherwise have followed 
inland routes. At the time I mention 
there were few gun clubs, and much 
of the shooting along this coast was free 
to all comers. Past the clubhouse 
where I was on this particular morning, 
the river ran, ending in a sort of oblong 
bay with many little estuaries, all mud- 
flats at low tide, and all tule-fringed 
lakes when the sea ran full. 

Not for me are the pleasures of 
‘limit’? bags made from the blind; 
better far for my table the solitary duck 
or the small bag of snipe slain in open 
warfare than many killed from a hid- 
den coign of vantage. Therefore I took 
the trail down to the river, flushing 
now and again a duck, more often a 
coot from the rushes, though it was as 
yet far too dark to make out more than 
a shadowy form, striving with wings 
and feet and tail to get away from a 
danger which it did not even know. In 
the 200 yards from the cabin to the up- 
per end of the lagoon where the river 
empties there were many little ponds, 
every one plentifully supplied with 
ducks, all noisy, all restless, waiting for 
the first hour of light to put to sea, 
where nothing would disturb them until 
another evening should bring again 
their feeding time. Beside one of these 
small water-holes I sat me down on a 
little knoll, pipe in mouth, to await the 
coming of the dawn. 
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A half hour went by. Then, over the 
wall of the mountains, came the Cali- 
fornian day. All at once the Western 
world leaped into flame. In a breath 
the land that had lain desolate under 
the hand of darkness became a place of 
life and light. It was as well the home 
of myriad birds, from tiny chattering 
waders alongshore to the maker of the 
wind-blown ha-ha-honk! that drifted 
down from somewhere near the fading 
stars. 

Just over the pond, some thirty yards 
away, hung in midair an undecided 
ecanvasback; now he thought he would 
alight, now he changed his mind. 
There was a little crack from the nitro, 
and he did alight; only when the water, 
aided by the gentle breeze, brought him 
in he wasn’t a canvasback at all, but a 
redhead. Which goes to show how little 
some people know about ducks, on the 
wing. 

This first shot, of course, put the rest 
of the ducks on the look-out, and in 
moving around among the ponds I had 
only managed to pick up four more by 
eight o’clock. In the interim, I could 
have killed not less than twenty coots; 
which is the book name for ‘‘mud-hen.’’ 
These birds, whatever they may be in 
the East, are the bane of the West 
coast duck hunter’s life. They eat the 
grain he puts out to tole in edible birds; 
they always rise in the middle of a 
band of small ducks and catch all the 
shot, and they have an unpleasant habit 
of spying out the hunter creeping up on 
a raft of ducks long before the birds 
he seeks are aware of his presence. 
Then they let go such a chorus of warn- 
ing eries that the ducks are gone long 
before the stalker is within range. 

As the ponds seemed about ex- 
hausted, save for teal and mud-loving 
spoonies, I drifted down the river, and, 
seating myself in a little flat-bottomed 
scow we had dignified with the name of 
boat, let her float out into the beginning 
of the bay. Far down, almost to where 
the surf pounded on the miniature bar, 
I could see dark patches which I knew 
to be seaward-going ducks. These it 
was useless to attempt to approach, 
either in a boat or on foot, so I pulled 
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over among the tules just back of a 
wide stretch of shallow water which I 
knew would be a shining mudflat in a 
few hours at the rate the tide was going 
out. Here I hoped to pick up a few 
eurlew. Having drawn and plucked 
my ducks, I dug up an old hand-line 
from a locker at one end of the boat, 
baited it with a piece of duck meat 
and put it out into the bay in the hope 
of taking a good-sized halibut home 
with me. The best I could do was a 
small dog shark, and, as the tide seemed 
to turn very slowly, I had about made 
up my mind to pull in and go home, 
when I noticed a small band of coots, 
playing in the middle of tke river 
mouth, scuttle for cover with all haste. 
My boat was well drawn back in the 
tules and, without moving more than 
was necessary, I began to look about. 
I saw, coming straight in from the open 
sea, and almost invisible against the 
clear blue of the sky, a huge white bird, 
possibly a goose, I thought. Evidently 
looking for a safe place to alight, it 
flew very slowly as though it had 
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traveled far, and dropped down almost 
to the surface of the water as soon as it 
had crossed the duck bands at the 
mouth of the bay. Swiftly into the 
twelve-guage two of those provisional 
heavy shells found way. I waited, and 
the bird grew bigger and bigger. And 
then as he came within range, it sud- 
denly dawned on me, crouching there 
in the boat, that this was a swan, the 
largest and rarest of all the West 
coast’s long list of game birds. 

The great bird’s eyesight must have 
been poor, for on and on he came, 
seemingly seeing neither the boat nor 
its occupant. Nor do I think he heard 
the erack of the gun. The load caught 
him squarely on the neck, and he 
fell so suddenly and so straight to the 
water that he had no time to hear. And 
so I bore him homeward in much state. 
A friend of mine said he was ‘‘scan’a- 
lous good eatin’.’’ 

Charlie lost his Oriental poise and 
danced. ‘‘Me savvy him,’’ said he, 
‘‘Him siawn—heap all ‘lite, heap big, 
heap good. Me savvy!’’ 





By R. C. 
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A CAT-BIRD ABOUT TO ENTER HER NEST 


GAME WITHOUT A GUN 
By JAMES I. MILLER 


Illustrated from photographs by the author 


C AMERA hunting is instructive and 

fascinating in this day when 
so many of our song and game birds 
are being exterminated. How much 
greater the pleasure and satisfaction in 
obtaining a fine negative of a bird feed- 
ing her young, than wantonly taking 
her life. Moreover, in this sport there 
is no close season, no restriction as to 
what, when or where you shall hunt. 
Anything from a humming bird to an 
eagle, a mouse to an elephant, is your 
legitimate game. Again, if you belong 
to the great army whose time is fully 


occupied for six days of the week, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to be afield 
during that time, you can go out of a 
Sunday with a camera, and not be 
classed with the heathen, as you are 
sure to be when carrying a gun. 

It is not necessary to have an expen- 
sive outfit, for very good work can be 
done with an ordinary folding camera. 
Simply purchase one as good as your 
purse will allow. A long-focus camera 
is to be preferred, one with a lens of ten 
—or twelve-inch focus, whose combina- 
tions can be used separately. My own 


































* * walked directly in front of the camera 


outfit is a 5 x 7 box with a lens of 914- The trouble of packing them will be 
inch focus, which I find very satisfac- more than repaid. 

tory. For some work, as birds in flight, To one without experience the pres- 
insects, large animals, ete., a Reflex ence of a camera near a bird’s nest 
long-focus is ideal. Use any good brand would not seem to be a sufficient reason 
of the fastest plates you can purchase. for keeping the bird away, especially if 
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WHAT YOU DON’T OFTEN SEE, THE NEST OF A RUFFED GROUSE 
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she had young which needed food; but 
such is sometimes the case. This is 
where a long focus lens is an advantage, 
as the camera can then be placed far- 
ther away, and still show a good-sized 
image on the plate. <A piece of green 
eambric of subdued figure wrapped 
around the camera will help lessen its 
conspicuousness. 

Birds vary greatly in their behaviour 
before a camera. Bluebirds will make 
friends much sooner than any other 
species of which I know. Several times 
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the object itself will be illuminated, 
and this does not give pleasing results. 

Young birds, when about ready to 
leave the nest, are interesting, taken on 
the nest, on’a branch, a rock or the 
ground, as the case calls for. They re- 
quire careful handling and a goodly 
amount of patience, especially if there 
are several of them, as one or more are 
always determined to perch anywhere 
but where desired to. A good plan is to 
select your support, and focus on that, 
marking the spot your lens covers; then 

















ALL IN A BOW 


I have known them to alight upon the 
tripod legs or camera within a few mo- 


ments after it was placed in position: | 


Some other species of birds will stay 
away for hours. Humming birds make 
excellent subjects if one is so fortunate 
as to find a nest. As a rule they have 
very. little fear of a camera, but they 
are very nervous on the nest, seldom 
keeping quiet more than a second or 
two at atime. If the light is sufficient 
this does not matter, but in a shaded 
place, where a quick exposure is not 
possible, one will make many trials 
which will prove failures. I once spent 
an entire day in a maple tree, about 
twenty feet from the ground, photo- 
graphing one of these birds, during 
which time I made eighteen exposures, 
only a small per cent. of which were 
good. At times one ean strengthen the 
light with a reflection from a mirror, 
but if the surroundings are dark only 





place your subjects inside this space. 
If they: flutter off, keep putting them 
back, being careful.not to injure them 
in any way. After a little they will be- 
come tired, and will stay where you 
want them. Wait until they assume a 
pleasing attitude before you make the 
exposure. When you have finished 
with them, carefully return them to the 
nest. Do not, under any circumstances, 
leave them to their fate outside. 

No set rules can be laid down as to 
the method of work, as no two subjects 
require the same treatment. Even the 
same bird will, after a few visits, be- 
come so accustomed to your presence as 
to accept you as a part of her every day 
life, providing, of course, that you are 
careful not to frighten her. During the 
past season I had a very good example 
of this with a ecat-bird. Late in the 
afternoon I found the nest in a thicket 
of young maples, at which time it con- 
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AN ADAPTION TO ENVIRONMENT, 
ROBIN NESTING ON A FENCE POST 


tained three eggs. After focusing the 
camera I cut and placed around it sev- 
eral small trees, so that their leaves 
I then re- 


formed a complete screen. 


THE 
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tired to a distance, and waited about 
two hours, but the bird did not return. 
The next day I again made her a visit 
and proceeded as before. Ia about a 
half hour she came and settled on the 
eggs. During the next few hours I ob- 
tained a number of fine negatives. Be- 
fore I left her I could go to the camera, 
reverse the plate-holder, reach around 
in front, open the shutter, put the fo- 
cusing cloth over my head and watch 
her on the ground glass without her 
leaving the next. She would even re- 
turn while I was standing but a few 
feet away. Such instances, of course, 
are not common, but no one can foretell 
these occurrences, therefore one should 
be prepared for such an event. All 
one’s movements should be deliberate, 
one being careful not to make any more 
noise than necessary. 

Luck enters into all this to a greater 
or less degree. This is illustrated in my 
picture of a ruffled grouse. I flushed 
her with a brood of young only a day 
or two old, beside an old road in a piece 
of woods. Knowing that she would re- 
turn sooner or later, I focused the 
camera on the road opposite the place 
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where the young had scattered. After 
waiting about an hour she came down 
the road and walked directly in front 


of the camera. A slight pull on the 


WITHOUT 





A GUN 





ciently far, pull your shutter thread. 

Inanimate objects in nature make 
good and interesting subjects, peculiar 
forms of trees, the various species of 

















A WOODCHUCK AT HOME 


shutter thread,and the bird was shot— 
not killed or injured in any way. I have 
her reproduced just as she appeared. 
Among our small animals chipmunks 
are as interesting as any to photograph. 
Drive them into holes of trees, focus on 
the spot where they disappear, and wait 
for their reappearance, which will oc- 
cur in a brief time, as they are inquisi- 
tive as to the meaning of anything un- 
usual around them. At first the end of 
the nose. next a pair of bright eyes, will 
appear. After watching the camera 
for some moments they will venture out 
farther, only perhaps to scurry in again 
at the least sound and repeat the same 
performance. When they are out suffi- 


fungi, ete. All of which can be found 
in any suitable locality near one’s 
home. For those whose inclination is 
turned toward larger game, Wallihan, 
Carlin and others have shown what can 
be done by those who have the patience 
and perseverance for such work. Dug- 
more, Job, Chapman, and a score of 
others have made pictures of bird and 
animal life which for esthetic interest, 
say nothing of their scientific value, are 
startling evidences of the possibilities 
in this growing but still little exploited 
branch of simple, healthful and harm- 
less outdoor sports, against which it 
is indeed difficult to urge the slightest 
objection upon any possible score. 














































REINDEER HUNTING IN NORWAY 


A Story Interesting to Caribou IIunters and Others 


By ANDERS 


[’‘ is due to wise game laws rigidly en- 

forced that there still exists in the 
wilds of Old Norway most of the species 
of so-called big game which, it seems, are 
growing scarce and seareer in America. 
There are two kinds of reindeer in Nor- 
way, the wild and domesticated, the 
former only of interest from the 
hunter’s point of view. The wild deer 
grow to a much greater size than the 
tame ones, and bear correspondingly 
heavier antlers, long and branching and 
considerably palmated, both on males 
and females, though the antlers of the 
female are more slender and _ less 
branched than those of the male. A 
full-grown wild reinbuck stands about 
three and one-half feet at the shoulders, 
being about one-half of a foot taller 
than the tame buck and about the same 
size as the red deer, though of heavier 
build. In comparison to the American 
reindeer the character of the Norwegian 
one is quite different; while the Ameri- 
can reindeer are both unsuspicious and 
curious and therefore fall an easy 
victim to the hunters, the Norwegian 
reindeer are so suspicious that in order 
to stalk them you will need all your 
cunning to come within even a long 
gunshot of a herd. Often it will take 
you a couple of days before you will 
find an opportunity to send a bullet 
that may possibly reach home, even 
though the herd has been in sight the 
whole time. 

Norway for the most part is a moun- 
tainous country and the southwestern 
part is no exception in this respect. 
There are excellent opportunities for 
hunting, but to reach the best hunting 
fields it is necessary to go rather far. 


[Editor’s Note.—Mr. Mordtis a young Norwegian who, 
on his arrival in America six months ago, could not speak 
a word of English. His story, interesting of itself, is the 
more so in that it shows the fellowship of sport the 
world over. ] 


L. MORDT 


The whole of the trip is of great in- 
terest, as the country is wild and 
of bold formation. It takes two 
days from the large cities to reach 
the real home of the reindeer. The 
first part of the trip is taken by the 
steamer, through long narrow fjords, 
with high, steep mountains on either 
side, where even the goat would find no 
foothold. Deciduous trees clothe the 
base of the mountains with a warm 
green covering, which grows thinner 
and thinner towards the top and at last 
leaves the top with its jagged peaks 
barren and naked. At the end of these 
fjords you will find the richest smal! 
places imaginable, rich in the hearvy 
hospitality of the people, rich in the 
beauty of nature, rich even in the soil 
and its possibilities. Here at the pier 
you will find a Norwegian carjol wait- 
ing, drawn by a little, yet fast and 
strong, mountain horse of the original 
type, to take you twenty or thirty miles 
inland. Then, as the only means of 
transportation left you, if you do not 
wish to walk the rest of the way, you 
may crawl up on the back of a little 
mountain horse, and be carried in this 
manner up the steep mountain side, 
greeted at all times by the frugal, open- 
hearted, simple mountain-dwellers. 
Now and again as you pass some squat 
little cabin you will hear the minor 
strains of the fiddle, the favorite instru- 
ment of these sturdy but music-loving 
people. At last you will find yourself 
among the snow-covered peaks, and are 
in the home of the reindeer, surrounded 
by the wild grandeur of the Norwegian 
mountains. 

It was to spend a few days in the 
haunts of the reindeer, in the fall of 
1900, that my guide Lars and I stole 
away from busy Stavanger and betook 
ourselves to our old camp, a log cabin, 
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Stereograph copyright by H. C. White Co. 
A MOUNTAIN TORRENT IN NORWAY 


situated far up the side of a mountain, 
surrounded with perennial snow, rough 
and uncouth externally, but inside 
somewhat more homelike. It was here, 
beside the fire-place glowing with the 
flickering, fantastic firelight, radiating 
warmth and comfort throughout the 
little room, that we lay one evening at 
the close of the grouse season, smoking 
our short pipes—the best friend of the 
Norwegian hunter—dreaming lazily as 
the smoke curled upward. Suddenly 
there broke in on the twilight stillness 
the sound of footsteps crunching the 
erystal snow. The door opened and in 
walked Tobias and Knut, companions 
of many a trip after game; Tobias, slim, 
sinewy, lithe, a little below average 














height, as light and sure of foot as the 
deer he loved, his strong, serious face 
lit by a pair of honest, piercing blue 
eyes, and shaded by a mass of short 
curly locks. Tobias, though only about 
thirty years of age, was one of the best 
and most fearless hunters I have ever 
met; Knut, his brother, presented an 
almost exact contrast: large, loose- 
limbed, heavy-set, fair-haired. a good- 
natured peasant boy, rather dull, good 
for carrying loads and doing chores, 
whose enthusiasm over hunting was but 
short-lived, though easily aroused. 
After the first hearty greetings were 
exchanged, we gathered ‘round the 
large ‘‘peis’’, or fire-place, which occu- 
Our 


pied one whole end of the room. 
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talk ran from one topic to another 
while we sipped our warm and strong 
toddy, but at last Tobias stated the real 
reason for his visit, which proved to be 
an invitation to join them the next day 
on a reindeer hunt. ‘To this we agreed. 

As we had a tramp of some thirty- 
five English miles before us to reach 
the cabin of the ranchman, Rensnuten, 
we rose early and by four o’clock in the 
morning were already on the road. 
Each was armed with a rifle, Lars, the 
guide, carrying also my double-bar- 
relled shotgun. The first five or six 
hours we trudged along uneventfully 
enough, but then an accident happened 
which very nearly put an end to my 
hunting for the day. We had to cross 
one of the numerous mountain streams 
to be found in that region. Swiftly the 
stream wound its tortuous way down 
the mountain, here gliding narrow and 
deep between walls of stone, there 
flowing broadly and evenly over its 
sandy bed. At times the water fell in 
a smooth, glassy mass, and again, bub- 
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bling and boiling over the rough rocks; 
it rushed in foaming rapids. We had 
come to such a little waterfall, where 
the current was too swift for even the 
strongest swimmer, and our only means 
of crossing it was by jumping from 
rock to rock. The task was not difficult 
or dangerous for such _ sure-footed 
mountain men as my companions, but 
for me it was both. I sueceeded in 
clearing the intervening space between 
the first four rocks in safety; only one 
more and I, too, would be on the other 
side. As this last jump was somewhat 
greater than the previous one, I decided 
to pass my rifle over to Lars, who had 
just gone before me, leaving me encum- 
bered with nothing except my shoes and 
stockings, which I had taken off in 
order to make my foothold more secure, 
and which I carried in my hands. The 
stream raced past, deep, dark, angry- 
looking. It foamed around my stand- 
ing place and over the only remaining 
rock, which had become smooth and 
slippery from the continued wash of the 
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ON SKI TO THE HUNTING GROUNDS 
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water. Carefully I made a mental cal- 
culation of the length of the jump; I 
crouched and sprang—but miscaleu- 
lated, and landed too near the farther 
edge of the slimy little stone. I strug- 
gled to recover my equilibrium and for 
one breathless moment stood swaying, 
when over I toppled and down into 
the icy water. Like a bit of cork I 
was rushed along by the hurrying 
stream, sometimes wholly immersed, 
then for a moment sputtering and 
struggling, coming to the surface, gasp- 
ing for air, only to be mercilessly 
thrust down and under again. It 
seemed an eternity, though in reality it 
was but a few seconds before I was sent 
driving into a deep, still pool, not many 
feet from the rapids. I struggled to 
gain shore, and had almost succeeded 
when I discovered one of my shoes bob- 
bing merrily along in the stream some 
yards away. Throwing my stockings 
and remaining shoe on the bank, I 
started in pursuit of the truant one, 
since I knew it would be impossible to 
go barefooted over the sharp rocks of 
the mountains. Struggling against the 
stormy stream, I at last caught the shoe 
and a second time gained the shore. 
Spent and weary, and shivering with 
cold, I clambered up the rough bank 
only to find that my right knee-pan had 
been injured when the swift current 
had hurled me against a rock. Too ex- 
cited to notice a little pain, and too 
eager to reach the actual hunting field 
to care for the serious consequences 
which careless bandaging of the knee 
would surely bring, I hastily applied 
some English plaster, which for the 
time being eased the pain and stopped 
the flow of blood. On we went. The 
sun shone warmly and the fresh breeze 
blew, so my woolen clothing dried 
quickly. In spite of my involuntary 
ducking and unintentional swim in the 
freezing water, I was in the highest 
spirits. 


We firmly made up our minds to see’ 


and if possible bag deer the same eve- 
ning, since Tobias said it was very likely 
there were deer close by, as it was the 
first day of the deer season and they 
most likely had not yet been frightened 
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away. We reached ‘‘Rensnuten’’ in 
good time in the afternoon, took a quick 
meal of coffee and canned meat, and 
hurried out fresh and ready for new 
exertions. The guide Lars was left 
behind to fix up the cabin for the night. 
The rest of us went out armed with 
three rifles, Tobias and Knut with two 
old, but good, Remington rifles of heavy 
caliber, and I with a modern Krag 
Jorgensen. Following the suggestion of 
Tobias we went north, towards a peak 
three or four miles away. We were 
rewarded only by finding the fresh 
tracks of a rather large herd, Tobias 
said about 100 or 160 deer. ‘‘ It will 
be of no use to try to find them to-day,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘as it will soon be too 
dark to shoot. The only thing to do is 
to turn about and follow the other slope 
down to the cabin. But one thing is 
sure,’’ he added, ‘‘my instinct tells me 
that deer are not far away.’’ All care- 
lessness had now vanished. Not a word 
was uttered. You could hear the great 
pulse of Nature throbbing in the solemn 
silence of the high mountains. All of 
us were tense with excitement. Twi- 
light crept upon us like a thief, to take 
away our opportunity, but we pressed 
on. Then—what was it? Tobias 
dropped as if struck by lightning? A 
low h-s-ss-sss followed and a warning 
hand was stretched toward us, ex- 
plaining all. 

Reaching Tobias on hands and knees, 
we used a large stone for concealment 
and waited for further instructions. 
‘*Forty or fifty deer, 500 yards away, 
slowly walking east,’’ he whispered. 
‘‘They will likely get the scent of us in 
about five minutes.’’ It is too dark to 
shoot this distance. Quick, follow me.”’ 
On we crept for another half hour in 
silence. Tobias at last rose behind a big 
rock and beckoned us: ‘‘ We are ahead 
of them,’’ he said; ‘‘here we will be 
within 200 yards of them. They must 
pass that opening on the slope. It is 


almost foolish to shoot now, in the half 
dark, but we must try. Shoot at bucks 
only and let simla go!’’ 

A few minutes later we could see the 
herd moving forward, as though with a 
Their branched antlers 


set purpose. 
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were silhouetted against the clear even- 
ing horizon. It seemed an eternity be- 
fore they came within the range of our 
guns. At last Tobias whispered: 
‘‘Now! ‘Take you the first buck, I’ll 
take the second and Knut, the third, 
Shoot when I say ‘three.’ ’’ 

Up the three rifles went. For a 
moment the barrels, resting upon the 
rock behind which we had taken shelter, 
followed the three marked unconscious 
victims, then the crash of three shots, 
almost at once, broke the silence. The 
herd halted, heads raised. Bewildered, 
they looked around wildly, but again 
the rifles of Tobias and myself spoke 
and answered the returning tcho of our 
first shots. The deer vanished in a 
twinkling, leaving two of their com- 
rades behind, one shot dead by Tobias, 
the other hit by me, which stood tossing 
his antlered head. Two shots and the 
noble animal lurched heavily forward 
never to rise again. It was my first 
reindeer. 

In a couple of minutes we reached the 
expiring deer; Tobias pulled out his 
long hunting knife and with a quick 
movement stabbed it into the neck, 
severing the artery. Then I was forced 
to drink of the blood! This was in ac- 
cordance with an old superstition, still 
alive among the Norwegian hunters, to 
the effect that the hunter, upon killing 
his first deer, must drink some of its life 
blood, in order to imbibe full under- 
standing of the habits and instincts of 
the deer! 

Now I found myself in a very sad 
plight. The whole front of my vest had 
been worn away by the crawling and 
creeping over the sharp rocks, and my 
chest bruised and scratched. The el- 
bows of my shirt, the knees of my 
trousers, the very toes of my shoes had 
disappeared in the same way, though 
Tobias and Knut scarcely showed any 
effects of the trip at all. My knee, too, 
was now beginning to pain uncomfort- 
ably, but not enough to alter any of my 
plans for a hunt on the following day. 
We brought the best part of the two 
deer home as soon as possible, took our 
supper and retired early. 

The delicious aroma of boiling coffee 
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and the smell of roasted reindeer meat 
woke me the next morning from my 
deep, sound sleep. I sat up in my 
swaying hammock and found Knut 
busily greasing our boots, and Lars 
carefully cleaning our rifles, while 
Tobias was making the breakfast. 
Everything had been arranged for the 
day’s trip by the more experienced 
hunters, while I had been permitted to 
sleep. My knee throbbed and burned 
and every move I made with the in- 
jured limb caused me excruciating 
pain; but a vigorous rubbing and an- 
other application of my infallible Eng- 
lish plaster soon made it possible to 
move about with comparative ease. 

Though I knew it was early I was 
somewhat surprised to find when we 
opened the door that it was still dark; 
but soon a cold grey in the eastern 
horizon proclaimed the coming dawn. 
Leaving Knut at home to clear away the 
remains of our breakfast, we started 
off eagerly. 

The stillness of that cold, dark hour 
which just precedes the dawn, awed us 
and we walked along silent. Climbing 
the mountain we could see the ridge 
which we were endeavoring to reach 
sharply etched against the gradually 
brightening horizon. The slow awaken- 
ing of the sleeping earth, the ever in- 
creasing glow of the red in the cold 
leaden sky, were unmistakable signs of 
the approach of day. At last, above 
and ahead of us, we saw the kindly face 
of old Sol just peeping over the jagged 
snow-covered top of the ridge, tingeing 
it with all the varied hues of the rain- 
bow, and causing the fields of eternal 
snow to flush warm pink at his coming. 
Another half-hour’s climb brought us 
to one of the tiny lakes so characteristic 
of the Norwegian mountain land. 
Three hundred yards below us, it lay, 
covered with a thick layer of ice-crusted 
snow. Before I fairly knew what was 
happening I saw Lars and Tobias shoot- 
ing down the steep incline, standing 
erect on their feet in much the same 
way as when using ski, but they did not 
leave me far behind. Lars, who was the 
more experienced mountain man, had 
almost gained the top beyond before 
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Tobias and I had covered half the dis- 
tance. It was not long before he 
reached the ridge; but instead of look- 
ing to see whether deer were in the 
neighborhood or not before attempting 
to crawl over the edge, over he 
floundered. 

‘*Hallo!’’ he shouted back; ‘‘a big 
herd, within 500 yards. Hurry up, or 
you will be too late.’’ His impatience 
was too great. When we at last 
clambered over the ridge we saw him 
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I told the good news to Tobias, who 
jumped to his feet, took the glass and 
followed the herd with his eyes for a 
moment. ‘‘They have rested,’’ he said, 
‘‘and are going to find some moss pas- 
tures. It is only a question of where 
they are going. As you see they are 
moving in an easterly direction. So 
for the next half hour we may just as 
well stay where we are.’’ 

Twenty slow minutes dragged along, 
and my hope was very faint. As we 











Before we 
could reach him the gun went off, and 
the bullet flew harmlessly into space, 
while to our intense disappointment, 
the startled herd swiftly made off down 


fumbling with his rifle. 


the slope. The poor guide was much 
chagrined and took his scolding quietly 
enough, but looked very rueful and 
crestfallen when forbidden to cock his 
gun, until first told to do so by me, and 
when ordered to keep behind us during 
the remainder of the trip. We had lost 
an excellent opportunity through this 
blunder. 

At last we sat down, took our lunch 
and rested. As we sat I took the field- 
glasses and began to examine the coun- 
try. I searched and searched, but saw 
nothing. At last, to the west of us 
about seven miles I saw fifty or sixty 
small black spots moving in an easterly 
direction, across a large patch of snow. 








watched the herd through our field- 
glasses a very queer thing happened. 
It seemed as though the whole herd was 
fighting! I could not tell the reason, 
but Tobias solved the riddle: 

**T have seen this a couple of times 
before,’’ he said, ‘‘and you will see it 
repeated over and over again every 
time ‘varsimla’ has been shot. In a 
herd you always will find one or more 
female deer acting as watchman for the 
herd, and these are known as varsimler. 
They are always thin, ragged and neg- 
lected looking, as they have little time 
for eating in peace and quiet. It is not 
a desirable position, and no deer will 
take it willingly. But the herd must 
have a watchman, and therefore they 
select one. This selection is always 
made in the way you see down there 
now. One of the strongest bucks who 
has most authority over the herd always 
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gives the first sign by butting one of 
the female deer. Then the whole herd 
will begin to butt the poor deer out of 
the herd, and she is enforced to assume 
the role of varsimla.’’ 

While Tobias was speaking we could 
see the herd again moving, but soon 
they scattered over the moss pasture 
and began to graze, leaving the selected 
deer on guard in a conspicuous place. 

Now, while the herd was quietly graz- 
ing was the time for us to act. We 
held a short counsel of war and decided 
to take a circuitous route in order to get 
the best position, and then stalk the 
herd. My knee began to make known 
its displeasure at the treatment it had 
received in a very unmistakable man- 
ner, but this chance of bringing down 
another deer was too good to lose, so 
ahead we went. After two hours we 
were so near the unsuspecting herd that 
we had to resort to creeping and craw!l- 
ing again. We had an open stretch, 
about 200 yards long which it was 
necessary to cross to get within gunshot. 
As before, Tobias took the lead; I came 
next and Lars came last. Slowly, we 
moved forward, all in the same line, not 
on hands and knees, but lying flat, pull- 
ing and pushing ourselves forward inch 
by inch as best we could. It took us 
fully half an hour to gain the shelter of 
the rocks beyond the open. The herd, 
unconscious of our presence, continued 
calmly and peacefully to graze. At 
length we managed to get within about 
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150 yards—a fine shot, and we did not 
dare to draw nearer. The silence was 
so deep that the thud of the hoofs of the 
reindeer striking the moss-covered 


ground could be distinctly heard, and I} 


even fancied I could hear the sound of 
their teeth crunching the moss. The 
blood pounded in my ears, but my hand 
was steady, and I felt sure that my shot 
would reach its mark. Then the signal 
of Tobias reached us and mechanically 


my finger pulled the trigger. The three | 
shots followed each other in quick suc- 


cession. For one panic-stricken mo- 
ment they stood, not certain from 
which direction the death-dealing shots 
had come that had hit two of their num- 
ber. Again our rifles spoke and a third 
deer fell heavily. On a sudden the 
whole herd wheeled and raced in mad 
haste over the uneven’ ground. 
Jubilantly we broke from cover. Three 
more deer lay before us, trophies 
enough for the day. 

This was my first reindeer hunt, and 
I shall always remember it, if only that 
my knee still sometimes serves as a 
reminder of the day’s excitement, and 
my youthful eagerness. Norway has 
another species of game to offer the 
venturesome hunter, and that is the 
bear. Perhaps at some time I shall en- 
deavor to show you how even these 
slow and sluggish creatures when 
roused, are worthy the best. hunter’s 
skill, and tell how we hunted them in 
my former home of Norway. 
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THE FLORIDA ALLIGATOR 





Information Regarding an Unappreciated Saurian 
g £ pp 


By FRED B. WARREN 


SCIENCE seems to accept the alli- 

gator as a hideously ugly and 
sluggish, though inoffensive, reptile. 
Science sometimes makes serious mis- 
takes. All of these characteristics per- 
tain to him, but he is also a creature of 
contradictions, a puzzle if not a sphynx. 


sive because he is seldom hungry; but 
when that long body quivers with want, 
or when the mother sees her young in 
danger, then the tiger is not fiercer, nor 
more reckless of danger. He is contra- 
dictory, he is a puzzle. None of us has 
learned why he refuses to carry his 





The Florida Alligator 


Our own eyes are proof that he is ugly; 
yet the toad carried a precious jewel in 
his head once upon a time. The ab- 
horred ’gator has an eye more liquid 
than that of a society beauty’s, softer 
than a fawn’s, and in a quiet moment, 
with the luster of a pearl. He is usual- 
ly sluggish, but when he darts on his 
prey, the trout is not swifter nor the 
eagle more graceful in curve, nor easier 
in his deadly strength. He is inoffen- 


is built for swiftness 


brains in his head, why he has only the 
heart of a chicken for that huge body, 
or why he carries his weapons and his 
feelings in his tail. We cannot tell, in- 


quire as we may, why he swallows pine 
knots in preference to more nutritious 
food, or why he is unable to decide 
whether dog or pork is the finer dish. 
The Florida alligator has differen- 
tiated himself from the species in other 
He is bulkier in proportion to 


lands. 
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his weight than his cousin of the Mis- 
sissippi, and his habits seem to have 
moulded themselves to a special envi- 
ronment. The time has not yet gone by 
when he dares bask on a sand bank, in 
defiance of danger. In many localities 
the alligator is looked upon with care- 
less contempt by bathing boys; in Flor- 
ida they fear him with reason. Some- 
times he has only chased them, but 
mysterious disappearances have been 
followed by the recovery of bodies 
whose marks all too plainly convicted 
the saurian—his teeth are not dupli- 
eated by another set in any Southern 
waters. One of these incidents occurred 
near Jacksonville only a short while 
ago; a boy’s thigh was punctured as if 
thrust full of stilettoes. It is a tradi- 
tion that such a grasp may be loosened 
if the victim can find the eye and fit his 
thumb in it, but there are few who have 
succeeded in corroborating this tale. 

Despite his reputation for awkward 
sloth, the Florida alligator is built for 
swiftness being shaped like a_ pilot 
eraft. He has the racing lines, and his 
tail becomes a tremendous oar in times 
of need, as well as one most delicate in 
guidance. Legs would prove only a 
burden, and these are weak—so weak 
that they cannot be used in tearing the 
food or digging a retreat in a bank of 
dirt or sand as a dog uses his members. 

Therefore the alligator makes a spade 
of his head, and he returns swiftly to 
his home when bearing prey that he is 
unable to swallow at a guip. Arrived 
at the den the food is left on the 
threshold and diligently guarded until 
‘ripe’? enough to dismember with 
quick jerks of the head without assist- 
ance from the feet, which are too short 
to reach forward to the jaws, even if 
not too feeble to help in the work. And 
the passing neighbor of the same kind 
who would dispute or divide possession 
has a fight on his hands—or on his tail, 
which really bears the brunt of such en- 
counters and is wielded with telling 
effect. 

The bellow of the alligator is hardly 
distinguishable from the love-note of 
the ostrich, and, therefore, must be not 
unlike the roar of the lion; but again, 
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the alligator is peculiar in that he 
stands on his tail while emitting his 
eall. In the old days of his pristine 
glory he was fond of crawling on a sand 
bar at the hour of sunrise, in a spot 
where the water was three or four feet 
deep. Hidden by the dense fog which 
hangs low on St. Johns and Indian 
rivers during the early spring, he 
would, bent like a bow, with waving 
tail and uplifted head, send his deep 


challenge reverberating through the § 


woods and rolling along the banks, a 
voice of majesty, a note of triumph, or 
a call of love. It was impressive, but 
never startling, because never harsh— 
it was almost melodious in its mellow 
tones and died gradually into a grunt 
without ever rising into a shriek. 

The Florida alligator entered litera- 
ture early and has kept his place. His 
first appearance in the field of letters 
was most impressive. Bartram in his 
ascent of the St. Johns river in 1773 
met ‘‘armies of alligators’’ at the inlet 
in Lake Beresford, and was amazed as 
well as terrified. Here is how the ex- 
plorer described conditions as he saw 
them : 

‘*Should I say that the river at the 
entrance to Lake Beresford from shore 
to shore, and perhaps near half a mile 
below and above me, appeared to be one 
solid mass of fish, of various kinds, 
pushing through this narrow pass of 
the St. Johns into the little lake, on 
their return down the river, and that 
the alligators were in such incredible 
numbers, and so close together from 
shore to shore, that it would have been 
easy to have walked across on their 
heads, had the animals been harmless? 
What expression can sufficiently de- 
elare the shocking scene that for some 
minutes continued whilst this mighty 
army of fish were forcing the pass? 
During this attempt, thousands, I 
might say almost hundreds of thou- 
sands of them were caught and swal- 
lowed by the devouring alligators. I 
have seen an alligator take up several 
great fish at a time and just squeeze 
them between his jaws while the tails 
of the great trout flapped about his eyes 
and lips ere he had swallowed them. 
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The horrid noise of their closing jaws, 
their plunging amid the broken banks 
of fish and rising with their prey some 
feet above the water, blood rushing out 
of their mouths and clouds of vapor 
issuing from their white nostrils, were 


truly frightful. The scene continued 
during the night as the fish came to the 
pass. After this sight, shocking and 
tremendous as it was, I found myself 
somewhat easier and more 
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now employed my time to the very best 
advantage in paddling close along 
shore, but could not forbear looking 
now and then behind me, and presently 
perceived one of them coming up 
again; the water of the river hereabout 
was shoal and very clear. The mon- 


ster came up with the usual roar and 
menaces, and passed close by the side 
of my boat, when I could distinctly 





reconciled to my _ situation, 
being econvineed that their 
extraordinary assemblage 
here was owing to this animal 
feast of fish.’’ 

This is Homeric. After it 
we may pass the army and 















—____— 


young brood of alli- 
gators to the number of one 
hundred or more following 
after her in a long train. 
They kept close together in a 
m! column, without straggling 
; off to one side or the other. 





see a 








A FEMALE ALLIGATOR AND HER NEST 


continue with Bartram’s encounter 
with a particular specimen. The next 
morning, as he says, “‘I got every- 
thing on board, and set sail cautiously 
along shore. As I passed by the Battle 
lagoon, I began to tremble and keep 
a good lookout, when, suddenly, a 
huge alligator rushed out of the reeds, 
and with a tremendous roar, came up 
and darted as swift as an arrow under 
my boat, emerging upright on my lee 
quarter, with open jaws and belching 
water and smoke that fell upon me like 
rain in a hurricane; I laid soundly 
about his head with my club and beat 
him off, and after plunging and dart- 
ing about my boat, he went off in a 
straight line through the water, seem- 
ingly with the rapidity of lightning, 
and entered the cape of the lagoon. I 


The young appeared to be of 
an equal size, about fifteen inches in 
length, almost black, with pale yellow 
transverse waved clouds or blotches, 
much like rattlesnakes in color. I now 
lost sight of my enemy again. 

‘*Still keeping close along shore, on 
turning a point or projection of the 
river bank, at once I beheld a number 
of hillocks or small pyramids, resem- 
bling hay-cocks, ranged like an encamp- 
ment along the banks. They stood 
fifteen or twenty yards from the water, 
on a high marsh about four feet per- 
pendicular from the water. I knew 
them to be nests of the crocodile, hav- 
ing had a description of them before, 
und now expected a furious and general 
attack, as I saw several large crocodiles 
swimming abreast of these buildings. 
These nests being so great a curiosity 
to me, I was determined, at all events, 
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immediately to land and examine them. 
Accordingly, I ran my bark on shore at 
one of their landing places, which was 
a sort of neck or little dock, from which 
ascended a sloping path or road up the 
edge of the meadow, where their nests 
were. Most of them were deserted and 
the great, thick, whitish egg-shells lay 
broken and scattered upon the ground 
’round about them.”’ 

Of the size of the alligators in the 
early days Bartram says: ‘‘The alli- 
gator when full-grown is a very large 
and terrible creature, and of prodigious 
strength, activity and swiftness in the 
water. I have seen them twenty feet in 
length, and some are suppased to be 
twenty-two or twenty-three feet’’; and 
he continues: But what is yet mcre 
surprising to a stranger is the ineredi- 
ble loud and terrifying roar which they 
are capable of making, especially in the 
spring season, their breeding time; it 
most resembles very heavy, distant 
thunder, not only shaking the air and 
waters, but causing the earth to trem- 
ble, and when the hundreds and thou- 
sands are roaring at the same time, you 
ean scarcely be persuaded but what the 
whole globe is violently and dangerous- 
ly agitated. An old champion, who is, 
perhaps, the most absolute sovereign of 
a little lake or lagoon (when fifty less 
than himself are obliged to content 
themselves with swelling and roaring in 
little coves round about) darts forth 
from the reedy covers all at once on the 
surface of the waters in a straight line; 
at first seeming as rapid as lightning, 
but gradually more slowly until he ar- 
rives at the middle of the lake, when he 
stops; he now swells himself by draw- 
ing in wind and water through his 
mouth, which causes a loud sonorous 
rattling in the throat for near a minute, 
but it is immediately forced out again 
through his mouth and nostrils with a 
loud noise, brandishing his tail in the 
air and the vapor ascending from his 
nostrils like smoke. At other times, 
when swollen to an extent nearly to 
burst, his head and tail lifted up, he 
twirls around on the surface of the 
water. He acts his part like an Indian 
chief rehearsing his feats of war, and 
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then retiring, the exhibition is con- 
tinued by others who dare to step forth 
and strive to excel each other, to gain 
the attention of the favorite female.’’ 
Bartram saw the Florida alligator at 
his best, when he knew no danger, ex- 
eept from a stronger rival of his kind, 
not as we see him now, cowed by the 
knowledge of danger everywhere from 
man’s superior weapons. It is the dif- 
ference between the lion in his native 
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haunts and the poor caged beasts fa- fF 


miliar with the hot iron and the lash. 

Florida Indians believed that the alli- 
gator had his virtues, and the Semi- 
noles now have a ’gator totem erected 
in the edge of the Everglades, in Dade 
county, Florida, to perpetuate their 
feelings toward the saurian. But times 
have changed to a great extent for the 
Florida alligator. The St. Johns river 
was, until recently, dominated by the 
Winchester, and its bays were swept by 
canoes containing men who wanted alli- 
gator skins in their business. These 
hunters did not spare even the baby 
saurians, and you found the baby skins 
quoted frequently in the market re- 
ports. Therefore, the Florida alligator 
lived a life similar to that of the 
‘*rogue’’ elephant. His existence has 
been a solitary one. He dug him a 
dwelling in some dark hammock and 
he learned that an answer to a long roar 
was apt to be a pole with a barb at the 
end to draw him forth. A shot was 
the sequel to the delusive ery which 
mocked his instincts with the promise 
of a puppy, or called upon his nobler 
feelings for protection to the young. 
For the cries of a baby ’gator are simi- 
lar to those of a young dog, and the 
alligator hunter imitated them to call 
his quarry. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
how the alligator behaves himself while 
spending his life ingloriously in a tank, 
and it is likewise commonplace know]l- 
edge that his life in the fallen state pre- 
seribes a secluded existence or speedy 
extinction. But when he shall finally 
be gone from his native fastnesses, let 
us think of the alligator as Bartram 
saw him, and not as the degraded 
captive. 
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IN A SNOW MASS POCKET 





By WILL M. HUNDLEY 


HE sun had long since passed the 
meridian, when Jack Rust and I 
turned our backs on the mountain 
meadow and its inviting shade. It was 
a sultry day in August in the year 1889, 
and we now wended our way down into 
a wild, unknown gulch, in the bed of 
which ran a roaring, dashing mountain 
stream, having its source high up in 
the domains of eternal snow. This 
stream proved to be one of the larger 
order, and the gulch more of the nature 
of a caiion, the banks being almost per- 
pendicular, with scarcely space enough 
on either side of the stream to afford us 
a pathway. Massive boulders, which 
had been dislodged from the mountain 
above, blocked our way ; green and dead 
pines in tangled masses obstructed our 
progress ; now we were on one side, now 
on the other, crossing the stream on 
fallen timber. Stumbling, groping our 
way along, in silence, we kept on until 
Jack called after me that we had better 
be looking about for a camping place. 
We set about preparing a camping 
place, selecting a table-like rock under a 
spreading pine tree, which promised the 
most comfort of any place in sight. 
While I was making the fire, Jack wan- 
dered off down the stream to investigate 
the dull roaring sound we could hear, 
and to get a shot at a ‘‘pinie,’’ (a small 
brown squirrel) he said. 

Jack and I had met in Denver, and 
proving congenial to each other, drifted 
westward into the mountains, and for 
three years had prospected together 
with but indifferent success. And in 
the spring of ’89 in the face of the fact 
that mineralogists and mining experts 
had declared, time and again, that there 
was no gold or silver in Snow Mass, we 
determined to see for ourselves by a 
practical search. As Aspen was then 
attracting the attention of the world, as 
the silver Mecca, there were no rival 
prospectors to cross our path on this 
condemned range. 


We had toiled three months, tunnel- 
ing the red, barren mountain sides, and 
sifting the sands of the streams, all to 
no purpose; and on this last after-noon 
we had struck this stream for a final 
search among its sands for the elusive 
nuggets. 

Supper was ready and I had sat 
down to wait when I saw Jack hurrying 
toward camp through the gathering 
gloom. 

**T found the falls and a great sur- 
prise down there,’’ he cried, as he 
scrambled, excited, over the drift pile 
and rocks into camp. ‘‘ Below the falls 
is a beautiful pocket and that pocket is 
placer diggin’s.’’ 

**Good,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Then there 
are others below, and we’ll strike it rich 
yet. Can we get down there to-night ?’’ 

‘No, we’d break our necks if we 
tried. To-morrow will do as well. Give 
me some coffee, for I am so flustrated 
that I am as nervous as an old woman.’’ 

As the sun reached forth to glorify 
the snow-tipped peaks next morning 
we stood on the brink of the falls con- 
templating the sight below. A beau- 
tiful and strange freak of nature, here 
lay, hemmed in on all sides by towering 
and almost perpendicular mountains, a 
tiny, green valley or ‘‘ pocket’’ contain- 
ing about five acres. So artistically 
was this pocket laid out, so amply sup- 
plied with the beautiful, that one could 
easily imagine it a special and eecentric 
design of Nature’s best artist. At the 
head of the pocket roared an ideal fall, 
more than forty feet high; around the 
right boundary, curving slightly out- 
ward, skirting the mountain, flowed the 
stream; the left boundary crescented 
abruptly in from the falls and back 
again at the lower terminus, almost to 
the water’s edge, leaving an opening 
only about ten feet wide for the outlet 
of the stream. No doubt in some geo- 
logical period this pocket was the site 
of a deep mountain lake, and later had 
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been emptied of the water by an 
earthquake fissure. 

Standing near the center of the 
pocket were three immense pine trees, 
while near the outlet stood a gigantic 
dead pine, its twisted, gnarled trunk 
and broken branches giving it the ap- 
pearance of a spectral sentry standing 
guard at the narrow gateway. Small 
aspens grew near the mountain wall, 
while alfalfa mountain grass covered 
the whole expanse, flecked daintily 
here and there with small white flowers 
and mountain violets. Over against the 
mountain, halfway down the pocket, 
nestled a snug cabin, while beginning 
at the foot of the falls a ditch ran 
directly across the pocket, terminating 
at the extreme lower end. Under the 
pines, constructed in the ditch, was a 
sluice-box, and beside it a pile of 
washed sand. 

With much difficulty we descended 
into the pocket and approached the 
cabin. Receiving no answer to our 
knock, we tried the door; it was un- 
locked and we entered. Everything 
was in order and gave evidence of 
recent habitation. In the small fire- 
place the embers were scarcely dead. 
The rudely made bunk was neat with 
its blankets in place; the crude table 
with its three-legged stool pushed un- 
der it; the tin pie-pan used for a plate, 
and the tin cup, the frying pan and 
little coffee pot—all were in order. 
Nailed bottom upwards against the wall 
was a small store box, affording a re- 
ceptacle for some cooking necessities. 
In one corner stood a hand-saw, an axe 


and an auger, while over the 
door, on pegs, rested an_ old- 
fashioned muzzle-loading rifle, with 


its powder horn and bullet pouch; but 
the closest search of the hut and the 
pocket revealed no sign of life, except 
a little burro, which we found browsing 
alfalfa among the aspen bushes. 
Search below the pocket revealed a 
slightly worn pathway, but the rough 
bed of the stream had to be followed for 
some distance before the bank afforded 
a foothold. 

In search, speculation and idleness 
we wore the day away, and when night 





fell and the stars came out were seated 
outside the cabin door, on a_ bench 
under the projecting roof, enjoying our 
pipes. Silence fell between us, and the 
vast stillness of this strange little 
rock-ribbed pastoral valley, lost amid 
the vastness of the sleeping mountains. 
The quiet was broken only by the dull, 
sullen roar of the falls, and the mourn- 
ful murmur of the gentle breeze 
through the branches of the pines. The 
night was of inky blackness, so black as 


to seem oppressive, though the stars § 


shone, and down the valley through the 
opening between the mountains, where 
the stream flowed, a faint glimmer on 
the sky, above a far-off mountain peak, 
heralded the early rising of the moon. 

‘‘Did you ever watch the rising moon 
in the mountains, Frank?’’ asked Jack, 
half startling me by his voice, so in- 
fiuenced had I become by our gloomy 
surroundings. 

‘*No, not particularly,’’ I answered. 

‘“*Then watch this one, there is some- 
thing weird and awful about it.’’ 

Brighter and brighter grew the 
eastern light, when suddenly through 
the thick foliage of the pine forest that 
covered the distant mountain top, like 
an evil eye, gleamed the edge of the 
full moon. Now it was at the tree tops, 
now just over them, immense in ap- 
pearance, so magnified to us through 
the rare atmosphere, that we could al- 
most make out the valleys, the chasms, 
the dried-up oceans and the towering 
mountains of her mysterious, unknown 
surface. 

**Isn’t it grand; isn’t it awful-look- 
ing!’’ muttered Jack, changing the 
position of his crossed legs. I glanced 
at him; he sat leaning forward with 
his elbows on his knees and his chin 
resting in his hands. ‘‘So spooky, so 
vhostly,’’ he went on, ‘‘it makes me 
feel creepy.”’ 

I made no reply, but watched the 
queen of the night mount the heavens, 
flooding the mountains with her white 
light, and transforming the dark pines 
on the mountain sides into threatening, 
grotesque demons, those few which were 
stark and lifeless into ghastly spec- 
ters. The snow-capped peaks scin- 
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IN A SNOW 








tillated like myriads of diamonds; one 
mountain was glorified with a light so 
intense, so white as to seem super- 
natural, and over another was thrown a 
shadow darker even than had been the 
night before moonrise. 

**Look, Frank! what in the name of 
heaven is that?’’ Jack suddenly ex- 
claimed in an awed tone, pointing 
toward the falls. 

I looked, and a strange sight met my 
eyes. The moonlight had been slowly 
spreading down the mountain sides, and 
now it flooded the falls and the upper 
end of the pocket. Just above where 
the water struck with a roar at the foot 
of the falls there hung a thick, cloudlike 
object, like a big puff of powder smoke. 
At the moment Jack spoke, it was ex- 
panding towards us with a slow, un- 
dulating, rolling motion; the next in- 
stant, its growing folds began to take on 
eolor. The misty white changed to a 
pale blue, the blue to a murky green, 
and then, as it ceased to expand, a pic- 
ture gradually took shape from its 
cloudy outline. First, came the image 
of a dull red mountain side, with a 
semblance of falls in the distance for a 
back ground; then more rapidly, a 
little, green valley, three tall pine trees, 
and the trunk of another in the dis- 
tance; then a little cabin came into 
view; and yes!—there was even the 
ditch of running water, the sluice-box 
and by the side of the latter was a man 
working. So vivid was the picture, we 
could see that he was an old man, with 
long hair and beard. Just discernible, 
beside the old pine trunk was the figure 
of another man, intently watching, 
it seemed; but there the picture began 
to fade, slowly at first, then rapidly 
losing color till it hung, as at first—a 
compact fog-cloud over the water. 

‘‘A ghost, sure enough,’’ whispered 
Jack. 

‘*No, only the mirage of the day’s 
transaction in the pocket,’’ I hazarded 
after some puzzled thought. ‘‘A pho- 
tograph of events on a sensitive film, 
composed of dewy air, caused—”’ 
“*Photograph, the devil! it’s a ghost, 
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I know it is!’’ Jack interrupted with 
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heat. ‘‘No scientific explanation of a 
vision like that. But look again!’’ 

Again the cloud was agitated, as by 
a breeze; it moved down stream a few 
feet, and became stationary, where it 
slowly focused and took on a cone- 
like shape, the large end towards us. 
A picture began to form, as before, but 
larger and more vivid, and without the 
background this time—only a portion 
of the ditch, the three pine trees and the 
sluice box. Beside the latter lay the 
old man, and standing over him was a 
large, burly looking fellow in the garb 
of a miner, bewhiskered, long-haired 
and evil countenanced in the extreme. 
Fully a minute the picture remained 
thus; then as before, it began to fade, 
very slowly this time, almost unper- 
ceptibly, and before we could realize it, 
it hung at the foot of the falls, a thin 
mist-cloud. 

We sat there discussing the phe- 
nomenon, long after midnight, thinking 
it would appear again; but the moon 
slowly pursued its way across the starry 
heavens and finally dipped and disap- 
peared behind the mass of mountains in 
the west. The oppressive darkness set- 
tled down on us once more, driving us 
indoors, where we lay for hours think- 
ing of the tragedy that we knew had 
been enacted here. 

The next morning we carefully 
searched the little cabin for a clue that 
might lead us at least to learn the name 
of the owner, but found nothing; nor 
did a detailed search of the pocket re- 
veal any trace of him. 

‘“‘There is only one _ conclusion, 
Frank,’’ said Jack; ‘‘Whether last 
night’s vision was a ghost or a mirage: 
—that the old man was murdered for 
his gold dust, and his body carefully 
disposed of. As we can find no clue 
to lead us to his identity, I advise that 
we take up the whole pocket in our 
name; go at once to Aspen, and if we 
do not find his name recorded as owner 
of this claim, record the whole as our 
own. What say you?’’ 


I readily agreed to this plan and we 
started at once to carry it into effect. 
Duly arriving at Aspen, and finding no 
claim whatever recorded from Snow 
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Mass district, henceforth we became 
sole owners of the pocket with its 
mystery. 

**Well, Frank, I suppose this murder 
mystery will never be solved,’’ said 
Jack, one evening two weeks after, as 
we sat with our pipes in front of the 
cabin, after a hard day’s work. 

‘*Probably not,’’ I replied, ‘‘but I 
certainly would like to see the murderer 
run down and the heirs of the murdered 
man found, for somehow, since the 
novelty of being a bonanza king has 
worn off, I don’t feel just right in tak- 
ing out this gold. At times I feel like 
an interloper, at the same time realizing 
that we are entirely in the right. Do 
you have any such scruples, Jack?’’ 

““Yes, sometimes; but what’s the use? 
All gains and good fortunes are ac- 
quired at the expense of the loss of 
fortune to someone else, so why 
quibble?’’ 

So the days came and went, bringing 
long winter with its continual snow and 
ice, followed by late spring with its 
rain and freshets. Rainy days in the 
diggings are dreary, lonesome days, but 
those particular ones finally passed, and 
work was again pushed with vigor, and 
with gratifying results. 

One hot day in late June, leaving 
Jack reading his batch of papers, re- 
ceived in our quarter-annual mail, I 
took up my rifle and started for an ac- 
cessible grove of pines, above the falls. 
I had gone about half way when I 
heard two revolver shots, fired almost 
simultaneously, then a loud eal] for 
help from Jack. I hurried pell-mell 
for the cabin and while scrambling 
down heard a third shot. As I ran up 
I found Jack and another man lying 
near each other, seemingly dead. 

‘Jack, Jack,’’ I eried, ‘‘are you 
hurt ?’’ 

**Yes, Frank, pretty bad, I guess; 
but I fixed that murderer, thank God! 
He is the killer of the old man.”’ 

Jack was shot in the shoulder, just 
under the collar bone, a painful, but 
not serious wound. Examining the 
other I found him yet breathing, and 
shot in the neck and breast. He opened 
his eyes as I turned him over on his 
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back, and whispered a request for | 


water. I hastened to bring it, and as 
I raised his head, was startled by his 
resemblance to the younger man in the 
picture of the mist—a perfect counter- 
part. He lay back, closed his eyes, then 
in a low voice said: 

‘‘T am dying, an’ I want to confess 
before I do. I killed the old man 
and throwed his body in the erick. I 
saw him in Aspen last June buying 
grub. He seemed to have nuggets on 
him. I followed him and killed him.”’ 

‘Who was he? What was his name? 
Did you find any papers on his 
person ?’’ 


‘*T know nothing about him,’’ an- 
swered the dying man, gasping. ‘“‘I 


didn’t look for papers. I got the gold 
and have blowed it in, so came back to 
work the claim, and found you fellers. 
I waited two days, and when you took 
your gun and went up to the crick, I 
tackled the other one, but he done me.”’ 

I turned my attention to Jack, who 
had rolled partly over so as to hear 
what his assailant said. 

‘‘How did it happen, old fellow?’’ 
I asked, wonderingly, as I knelt and 
began to dress his shoulder. 

‘‘T was reading, outside,’’ Jack ex- 
plained, ‘‘when that man suddenly ap- 
peared before me and demanded the 
dust. At the first glance he was the 
original of the ghost picture. We fired 
together. He reeled and staggered 
from my shot; while I fell against the 
door-cheek, stumbled outside and then 
ealled for you. I held to my gun when 
I fell, and as I saw he was endeavoring 
to steady himself for another shot at 
me, I anticipated him and—saved my 
life.”’ 

By the time I was done with Jack, 
the assassin was dead. I buried him at 
the foot of the falls that evening, where 
through the endless years to come, at 
certain periods, perhaps will float above 
his head the ghostly panorama of his 
crime; while in all probability, some- 
where along the self-same stream, lie 
the remains of his aged victim, forever 
hid from sight beneath the shifting 
sand, with the murmur of the mountain 
waters as his continual requiem. 
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A REVOLUTIONIST AND HIS BEAR 





By B. C. BROOME 


Illustrated from Drawings by the Author 


HE echoes of the famous Temochie 
revolution were rapidly dying 
away; the only reminder of that 
memorable little war was the occasional 
visits of Mexican troops that stopped 
at the Bavicora ranch over night. The 
soldiers were a wild lot of ruffians; 
largely recruited from the criminal 
class. The great number of wounded 
among them silently testified to the ac- 
curacy of the Temochianos’ aim. Their 
work of annihilation accomplished, they 
were now working their way toward 
Guerrero, their base of operations. As 
they marched through the country they 
oceasionally stumbled upon some un- 
wary revolutionist who could not satis- 
factorily account for his actions during 
the past few months. After a drum- 
head court martial he would be stood up 
before a firing squad and a very shallow 
grave; then ‘‘Fuego!’’ and his soulless 
body was buried on the spot. 

Many of the cow-punchers of the 
Bavicora ranch were pronunciados, or 
outlaws, and had been ‘‘hiding out’’ in 
the mountains patiently waiting until 
their little part in the game of war was 
either forgotten or forgiven. One by 
one they ventured back to their work at 
the ranch, although occasionally a dis- 
tant cloud of dust would cause a small 
stampede. Then there was hurried 
saddling of fresh horses, a hasty 
‘‘adios!’’ and away they tore to the 
fastnesses of the Sierra Madres. 

One clear, crisp afternoon in March 
a regiment of Federal troops marched 
up to our ranch. The commanding 
officer, one Colonel Torres, after 
politely demanding shelter and accom- 
modation, dismissed his men to prepare 
for the night. 

The ranch store was then opened and 
the hungry, cotton-clad, sandal-shod 
soldiers began bargaining for three 
cents’ worth of dried meat, six cents’ 





worth of beans or cheese and other 
things in like proportion. Imagine 
one of Uncle Sam’s regulars boarding 
himself on twelve and a-half cents a 
day! 

After the sun had disappeared be- 
hind the distant mountains, darkness 
came on quite rapidly, and soon in- 
numerable little camp fires sprang up. 
About these crouched the soldiers, 
wolfishly watching the simmering meat, 
boiling beans, or toasting tortillas. 
When cooked, their frugal supper was 
soon eaten; then the ubiquitous corn- 
shuck cigarillos appeared, their glowing 
tips like many fire-flies. Under the 
comforting influence of fragrant 
pipante, the warmth of the fire, and 
relieved hunger, good comradeship 
prevailed; exciting tales of the recent 
war were retold and bits of regimental 
gossip commented on. 

Finally, as the fires died down the 
figures before them gradualy melted 
away, and soon the floor of the patio 
was carpeted with sleeping forms, 
tightly wrapped in_ bright-colored 
serapes. 

After our dinner Tom Bailey the 
ranch boss, Colonel Torres, a couple of 
his aides and myself seated ourselves 
in front of the ranch to smoke some of 
Tom’s excellent Vera Cruz cigars and 
watch the full moon slowly creeping 
up from behind the ‘‘Tres Picachos,’’ 
three sharp rocky peaks some two miles 
from the ranch. 

The Colonel and Tom had been ex- 
changing stories that were of great in- 
terest to us all. The latter had just 
finished telling how a big silver-tip 
bear had been located in a cave under 
the ‘‘Tres Picachos’’ and that after the 
coming round-up, he was going to the 
cave some day with a lot of the 
punchers to interview Mr. Bear. 

The Colonel said his experience with 
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A MEXICAN SOLDIER 


bears was extremely limited, but only 
a few days past his soldiers had ac- 
eidentally run upon a prominent revo- 
lutionist, one Juan Vargas, and al- 
though his soldiers had fired at him, 
the wily fellow had managed to escape. 

Tom and I exchanged glances: 
Vargas was one of the ranche’s best 
and most trusted punchers, and was 
expected the following morning with 
our weekly mail. That he might care- 
lessly ride into this hornets’ nest was 
obvious and our brains were working 
overtime, thinking how he could be 
warned. 

We were all now silently watching 
the big yellow moon mounting high in 
the heavens and shedding its soft bright 
light over ranch and plain. Before us 
were seen the sharp rocks of the ‘‘Tres 
Picachos’’ and the innumerable big 
boulders at their base. Occasionally a 
long drawn-out howl of a wolf was 
borne to us on a puff of the soft breeze. 
Once I thought I heard the quick 
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**pat-pat’’ of galloping hoofs. Who 
could it be? Surely not Vargas, for he 
was not expected ’till the morrow; yet 
he had been but recently engaged to a 
little dark-eyed ranch maiden. 

Finally the hoof-beats ceased entirely 
and I breathed with freedom again. 
The wrinkles over Tom’s eyes also 
smoothed out, for he had also heard. 

I had just lighted a fresh cigar and 
was idly watching the wax match 
slowly burn down to my fingers when 
two figures issued from around the 
corner of the building, and looking up 
I saw Vargas leading his pony toward 
us, the mail bag hanging over his left 
arm. He had evidently stopped to 
water his horse at the creek, and walked 
up from there. 

‘Buenas noches, senores,’’ he said, 
‘‘aqui estan los correos, Don Thomas.’’ 
And handing the bag to Tom. he started 
to lead his pony past us to the corral. 
If he recognized the Colonel he cer- 
tainly did not show it. The bright 
moonlight was now full on his face, and 
although the Colonel evidently recog- 
nized him he was speechless with aston- 
ishment at seeing this ‘‘terrible revolu- 
tionist’’ in his very presence. 

The intense suspense lasted but an 
instant, for with a sweep, the Colonel 
had his revolver pointing at Vargas 
and shouted ‘‘ Alto!’’ 

Vargas stopped, and we could see his 
swarthy face gradually blanch as he un- 
winkingly gazed into the menacing 
muzzle. 

‘What will the sefior have?’’ he 
quietly asked, without a tremor. 

Tom by this time had gathered him- 
self together, enough to ask the Colonel 
kindly to lower his revolver, as there 
was evidently a mistake; this man was 
one of the ranche’s best men and was 
not to be treated as an escaped convict, 
he said. 

‘‘Madre de Dios!’’ shouted the 
Colonel, turning toward Tom, ‘‘that 
man is one of the worst revolutionists 
in the state.’’ 

The revolver muzzle was now waving 
about uncertainly, and in a flash Var- 
gas sprang forward, knocked the 
weapon a rod away, flung himself upon 
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his pony and was galloping away as fast 
as the tired animal could go, followed 
by a volley from the revolvers of the 
Colonel’s aides, who heretofore had 
been stupidly looking on. 

‘‘Los caballos, los caballos!’’ (the 
horses, the horses!) shouted the Colonel, 
and realizing that it would be dan- 
gerous to interfere, Tom and I and the 
awakened ranch hands watched the 
heavy-eyed soldiers clumsily saddle a 
dozen or so troop horses. When they 
finally issued forth to the chase Vargas 
was a mile away. 

Running to the stable, Tom and I 
quickly saddled a couple of our fleetest 
horses and were soon overtaking pur- 
suers and pursued. Vargas was evi- 
dently making for the rocky caves at 
the base of the Picachos, for we soon 
saw him dismount and dart in among 
the huge boulders. 

The Colonel’s men dismounted and 
began to search every nook and cranny 

‘**T hope they stumble on that silver- 
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tip,’’ muttered Tom, ‘‘his cave is some- 
where hereabout. You’ll see rough 
house then for sure.’’ 

Suddenly several shots were fired, 
and then we saw Vargas dash up the 
hill, vanishing in the dark opening of 
a eave, the soldiers close at his heels. 
They hesitated at the opening. When 
they finally decided to enter they were 
forced to retire by a couple of well 
directed shots from within. One man 
fell, and another ran cursing down the 
hill, shaking a bleeding hand. 

All hands, the Colonel included, now 
gathered before the cave and Vargas 
was urged to come out and surrender; 
but no answer was forthcoming, so 
several volleys were fired into the cave. 

Suddenly there was a yell of terror, 
and looking up Tom and I saw an enor- 
mous bear lumbering forth from the 
cave; rushing upon the terror-stricken 
soldiers, it dashed them down like so 
many puppets. A few shots were fired 
at him, but the sting of the bullets only 
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enraged him the more and soon those 
who could, fled blindly, falling over 
rocks and brush in their mad haste. 

**T reckon Vargas won’t need us to- 
night,’’ naively observed Tom, as we 
headed our ponies toward the ranch. 
On passing the place where Vargas had 
left his pony we noticed that it was 
gone. He had probably slipped out in 
the mélee and quietly ridden away to 
the range of timbered hills across the 
plain. We slept hard that night and 
it was considerably after daylight when 
we were awakened by the rattle of can- 
teens and the tramp of many feet. 
Looking out we saw the whole regiment 
marching off in close order teward the 
**Tres Picachos.’’ 

**T reckon the Colonel’s goin’ bear 
hunting,’’ said Tom as he wriggled into 
his shirt, ‘‘I wonder which he wants 
the most, the bear or Vargas.”’ 

All day the soldiers searched the 
hills; but they caught not so much as 
a glimpse of either man or beast. 
Finally, late in the afternoon, the 
bugle sounded the recall and an hour 
later the regiment marched away 
toward Guerrero. Tom and I watched 
them from a nearby hill till the last 
squad disappeared. 

A week went by before we saw Var- 
gas. When he finally rode into the 
ranch patio he grinned as he mockingly 
said, ‘‘ Will the Sefior Colonel eall on 
Vargas and his guardian again some 
evening ?’’ 

‘“Watch out, my friend,’’ said I, ‘‘or 
that Sefior Colonel will have you before 
a firing squad yet; and that won’t be 
so funny.’’ 

The summer went by, and we saw no 
sign of the big silver-tip. We began 
to think that perhaps the soldier’s shots 
had proven fatal. One day in October 
a number of punchers brought in from 
the hills a big bunch of steers destined 
for the city. Vargas was with them and 
after the cattle had been safely cor- 
ralled he came to the office, where Tom 
and I were going over some ranch ac- 
counts. Removing his sombrero, he 
quietly said, ‘‘Don Thomas, will you 
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count?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Tom, ‘‘let’s see how 
you stand?’’ and opening the pay-roll 
book, he turned to Vargas’ name. 
**You’re ten to the bad already, what 
do you want with thirty dollars? Want 
to get married? Better wait a while.”’ 

‘*No senor,’’ said the revolutionist 
with a grin, ‘‘I don’t want it to get 
married now. I have bought the big 
silver-tip.”’ 

‘‘Bought the big silver-tip!’’? Tom 
expostulated, ‘‘are you going into the 
show business ?”’ 

‘“Well, Don Thomas, I must explain. 
You see, a week ago four of us— 
Pefia, Estrada, Chico and myself—were 
driving some cattle down the Pinta. I 
had gone up a vallecito when I heard 
someone yell, ‘lazalo! lazalo!’ and 
thinking they had spied out a bear on 
the plain I galloped toward the voices. 
On reaching the open I saw Estrada’s 
pony braced back against the strain of 
his riata, which he had thrown over 
the big silver-tip’s head—my silver-tip, 
you know, Don Thomas. Estrada was 
shouting to Pefia and Chico to help him, 
which they soon did. We had no guns 
so it must be that we stab him, but when 
he was stretched out helpless by the 
ropes I was sorry for him. Had he not 
saved my life? ‘Suppose we let him 
go,’ I suggested, but the others said that 
his pelt was worth at least thirty dollars. 
And, sefor, I had to promise them 
thirty dollars before they would release 
him. Now, Don Thomas, I should like 
to have the money on my account, if 
you please. If you do not give it to 
me, I must sell my little black race 
mare.’’ 

“‘Does he get the thirty?’’ asked 
Tom, turning toward me. 

‘‘He certainly does,’’ said I, ‘‘and 
it’s on you and me, Tom. That night’s 
mix-up at the Picachos was worth it 
twice over.’’ 

The revolutionist’s bear still roams 
the Sierra Madres, apparently assured 
that while Juan Vargas lives, his life is 
safe as man can make it. 
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HOW TO TRAP A BEAR 





Expert Advice by Famous Woodmen on Outwitting Wily Pruin 


By ADAM MOORE (of New Brunswick) and 
JACK MONROE (of Montana) 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK METHOD. 
(HE best way to tell about our New 

Brunswick way of setting a bear 
trap is by pictures. I offer two; one 
showing the trap in sight as it is set 
before covering, and the other with trap 
covered ready for the bear. The stick 
across the front is an old dead piece 
of wood, for the bear to step over, and 
into the trap. It is about eight or nine 
inches above the ground, and about 








ways and not get fast very soon, as we 
want him to get away from the set be- 
fore he does much work, or we would 
have to make a new set. It makes other 
bears suspicious if the bear has got fast 
and has been killed near the set. 

I prefer small traps, light but strong, 
the jaws to spread nine inches each way 
when open. I find these large enough; 
and ten to twelve pounds weight 
without chain is heavy enough. I think 





MR. MOORE’S SET, BEFORE COVERING 


four inches in front of the near end of 
the trap. There are some sharp dead 
twigs set round the sides of the trap, 
to make him set his foot in right. 

The set is backed up against a lot of 
old windfalls or brush of some kind and 
all the material used to surround the 
bait is old dead brush and sticks that 
ean be picked up in the woods without 
new cutting. Many of our sets we use 
several seasons to avoid making new 
work. 

The trap is fastened to a clog of 
wood, near the end, so it will drag end- 





the small, light trap, if the springs are 
strong enough, holds better, and I can 
make him put his foot in it straight and 
all right. Of course, this refers only to 
the black bear, as we have no other 
species in New Brunswick. 

There may be other ways better than 
mine, but I have had good success this 
way. Adam Moore. 

Seotech Lake, York Co., N. B. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN METHODS. 
Most professional bear trappers in 
these parts prefer a No. 6 Newhouse 
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double-spring trap for grizzly, and a 
No. 5 for black bear. A large grizzly 
will quite often get out of a No. 5 on 
account of not being caught high 
enough up on the foot or leg. And as 
the larger the bear the more valuable, 
we on the east side of the Rockies prefer 
the larger trap. 

Most trappers make some kind of a 
rude pen, using a tree for the back part, 
with a V trimmed out as a lead. The 
bait is put in the back part of the pen 
and usually fastened in some way to the 
tree. The trap is set in the front part, 
and buried in the ground until the jaws 
are about level with the ground. Most 
trappers set a trap so the bear’s foot 
will point lengthwise along the trap. 
This is more certain of results than if 
set the other way, as the bear’s toe 
might lap over one jaw, the heel press- 
ing the pan of the trap, so that the jaw 
in raising would throw the foot clear. 
An old bear who has had his heel 
pinched by one of these traps, set by an 
amateur trapper, will become so foxy 
and cautious that he will frequently re- 
fuse to go into a pen of any description. 
If very hungry he will pull down the 
pen, or knock off the covering and steal 
the bait. 

The trap is made fast to a small pole 
or log, from four to six inches in thick- 
ness, all traps having a chain for that 
purpose. Some trappers put this pole 
just in front of the trap, expecting the 
bear to step over it. This he does not 
do, as a bear will always set his foot on 
all logs that lie across his path. In 
backing out after seizing the bait he 
may spring the trap and be caught, but 
that trapper would be called lucky and 
not expert. One old trapper told me 
he had tried about every way possible 
to make a bear hit the trap right and at 
last he had struck the right way. He 
would drive stakes in the mouth of the 
pen, rather close together, so the bear 
had to weave his way in between them. 
These he drove ‘‘staggering,”’ like the 
spokes on a bicycle. It was very seldom 
that he missed getting his trap well 
fastened to the foot. 

Some trappers use the house trap, 
and there is considerable to be said in 
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its favor. You don’t have to lug 
around from twenty to 


forty-five | 





pounds of pot-metal on your back, or on © 


a cayuse—and it makes the worst pack 
on earth in either case. A small room 


is laid out of large logs. First two F 
small poles must be put down length. f 


wise of the room. This should be about 
five by ten feet. 
are laid logs seven or eight inches 


through. The logs are notched, top and | 


bottom. This is the floor, and without 
a floor it is only pastime for a bear to 
dig out of the strongest pen. The 
bottom notches fit over the poles laid on 
the ground and the top notches receive 
the large logs used in starting the trap. 
If any eracks are left large enough to 
let the bear get a paw through, he will 
use his paw for a starter, and his teeth 
to finish, and your trap will look as 
though it had been at the bombardment 
of Port Arthur. Build up a room, 
5 x 10, of as heavy logs as you ean 
handle, and leave, or chop out, a door at 
one end, about 2 1-2 x 3 1-3 feet. Make 
the pen 4 feet high, or higher if you 
like work. A roof must be put on the 
same as the floor. Care must be used to 
avoid leaving a starting place for 
claws or teeth. 

The drop door is the most important 
part of the whole thing. Logs six or 
eight inches through must be slightly 
flattened, and the flat sides laid close 
together. Strong stakes must be driven 
on the outside of the trap to act as 
guides for the falling door. The door 
must fall from the outside, as any pro- 
jection on the inside is ripped off and 
chewed up as soon as the bear finds out 
he is fast. 

The door is hung above the opening, 
stakes being driven, nailed or pegged 
on top of the pen for that purpose. A 
pole, two inches in diameter and about 
eight feet long, is used to hold up the 
door and to spring the trap. This pole 
(at the large end) is tied to the door, 
and six inches or a foot back it passes 
over a crossbar that is to support and 
guide the door: or rather it is nailed 
to the guides that are on either side 
of the door. A small rope is attached 
to the small end of the pole and passed 
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down through the top of the pen or 
trap. Now pull down on the rope, and 
the door hangs suspended, ready to be 
tripped. (Some have this trip rope at- 
tached to the bait, but this is a poor 
plan.) A small pole laid across the 
floor, about six inches high and about 
three feet from the bait, will cause the 
bear to place one foot on this pole, while 
inspecting or reaching for the bait. It 
is a very simple matter to have this pole 
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in the woods baiting the old bear trap 
when you set this table. 


I once heard a hunter telling an 
admiring audience how to trap bear. 
The hunter was half drunk and as the 
audience was green the old man was 
loading them for all he was worth. 
‘‘Take a good strong beer keg,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and saw a hole in it large enough 
for a bear to get his head in; put in 
some sharp nails to catch the bear under 








MR. MOORE’S SET, TRAP COVERED AND READY FOR BRUIN 


release the string or rape holding the 
door. 

A bear caught in a deadfall will com- 
mence to spoil, and the fur will slip 
in twenty-four hours after death. A 
bear caught in a steel trap, unless 
followed soon, may drag the trap and 
clog for miles and, if the weather is 
stormy, never be found. But in a house 
trap they will live for a week or longer. 

Bait is important, but anything in 
the meat line will do, but the fresher 
the bait, the longer the bear will stay 
around if seared or missed with a trap. 
I once heard an old trapper ask a land- 
lord of a summer resort hotel, where he 
had learned to trap bear. The landlord 
politely informed him that he was above 
such work. ‘‘Well,’’ said the trapper, 
“T have seen many a bear trap better 
baited than your table, and I thought 
you had been dreaming you was back 





the chin when he attempts to pull his 
head out; put in a gallon of honey or a 
gallon of syrup, and you are ready for 
business. Then carry your barrel back 
into the bear country and set it up be- 
side the trail. Go early to your keg and 
you will find the bear sitting around 
close with the keg on his head.’’ An- 
other way is to take boards about one 
foot long, drive them full of sharp 
nails, and scatter them in a bear trail. 
Your bear will be found holding all 
four feet in the air and weeping about 
his bad luck. 

Crosby Boak, an‘old bear trapper, in 
setting his traps always drives sharp 
sticks around the trap (Newhouse), and 
leaves a nice soft place for the bear to 
put his foot. He has had very good 
success in his trapping. 

J. B. MONROE. 
Kipp, Teton Co., Montana. 
































CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


III—Personal Kits 


By HORACE KEPHART 


T°? treat the subject of outfitting as 

an art in itself, bearing in mind 
the conditions to be met in all kinds of 
countries and all sorts of climate, is not 
easy. And the people who go camping 
are of many minds. They have various 
objects in view. One of my readers 
may be thinking of a caribou hunt in 
Newfoundland, and another of trout 
fishing in the Bushkill. One may say, 
‘‘Pudge! he is a sybarite’’; and the 
other, ‘‘Fudge! he is a tramp.’’ All 
right, gentlemen; my suggestions are 
more by way of illustrating general 
principles than as recipes to be fol- 
lowed in a given case. 

Every camper is supposed to have 
his own ideas about guns, fishing tackle, 
boats. and cameras. I will offer no 
advice about any of these things beyond 
saying that a fisherman, or anyone else 
who takes his vacation in the woods at 
a time when most game is out of season, 
may do well to carry a .22 caliber rifle, 
or a pocket rifle, for such ‘‘small deer’”’ 
as may be available for the pot, not 
overlooking the comestible frog. A 
pocket rifle with 15 in. barrel and skele- 
ton stock is almost as easily carried as 
a pistol, and can be shot with much 
greater precision. If a telescope sight 
of three or four diameters (not more) 
is mounted on it, you can drive tacks 
with the tiny bullet at 40 feet, and hit 
squirrels in the head nearly every time 
at 30 yards—if you are a marksman. 
The best .22 cartridges are the Long 
Rifle (not to be confounded with the 
inferior .22 Long), the .22-7 and the 
.22 Automatic. See that the rifle is 
specially chambered and rifled for one 
or other of these. They are very ac- 
curate up to 100 yards or more. 

One’s health and comfort in camp 
depend very much upon what kind of 
bed he has. In nothing does a tender- 
foot show off more discreditably than 


good night’s rest. He comes into camp 
after a hard day’s tramp, sweating and 
tired, eats heartily, and then throws 
himself down in his blanket on the bare} 
ground. For a time he rests in su 

preme ease, drowsily satisfied that this 

is the proper way to show folks that 
he can ‘‘rough it’’, and that no hard. 
ships of the field can daunt his spirit 


x 
in his disregard of the essentials of 


Presently, as his eyes grow heavy and® 
he cuddles up for the night, he dis § 
eovers that a sharp stone is boring into § 


his flesh. He shifts about, and rolls 
upon a sharper stub or projecting root. 
Cursing a little, he arises and clears the 
ground of his tormentors. Lying 
down again, he drops off peacefully 
and is soon snoring. An hour passes, 
and he rolls over on the other side; a 
half hour, and he rolls back again into 
his former position; ten minutes. and 
he rolls again; then he tosses, fidgets, 
groans, wakes up, and finds that his 
hips and shoulders ache from serving 
as piers for thé arches of his back and 
sides. 

He gets up, muttering, scoops out 
hollows to receive the projecting por- 
tions of his frame, and again lies down. 
An hour later he reawakens, this time 


with shivering flesh and teeth a-chatter. § 


How cold the ground is! The blanket 
over him is sufficient cover, but the 
same thickness beneath, compacted by 
his weight and in contact with the cold 
earth, is not half enough to keep out 
the bone-searching chill that comes up 
from the damp ground. This will 
never do. Pneumonia or rheumatism 
will follow. He arises, this time for 
good, passes a wretched night before 
the fire, and dawn finds him a haggard, 
worn-out type of misery, disgusted 
with camp life and eager to hit the back 
trail for home. ; 

The moral is plain. This sort of 
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roughing it is bad enough when one is 
compelled to submit to it. It kills 
twice as many soldiers as bullets do. 
When it is endured merely to show off 


§ one’s fancied toughness and hardihood 
| itis rank folly. Even the dumb beasts 


know better, and they are particular 
about making their beds. 

The first requisite is a mattress of 
some sort, either ready-made or ex- 
temporized on the spot. An air mat- 
tress is luxurious, but expensive, unre- 
liable in zero weather, and useless if 
punctured. Cork mattresses are 
favored by such canoeists as are not 
obliged to make long portages, being 
easily dried, and making good life- 
preservers. But they are rather bulky, 
and none too soft nor warm. Down 
quilts, though the warmest covering 
for their weight, are not warm under- 
neath one’s body, as the pressure 
squeezes out their confined air. <A 
eanvas stretcher swung on poles makes 
a good spring bed for hot weather; but 
if the nights are chilly there will be a 
eold draught along the floor (always 
the coldest part of a tent) which will 
soon chill one to the bone. If it be 
made double, forming a bag open at 
both ends that can be stuffed with 
grass or browse, it is improved; but any 
such contrivance takes considerable 
time to rig up properly, and the tent 
may not be long enough for the poles 
and their supports. 

Nearly every book and magazine 
article on camping that I have read ex- 
tols a bed of balsam browse shingled in 
between a pair of logs. Balsam is 
good; but,- unfortunately, throughout 
the greater part of our country there is 
no balsam, nor even hemlock, nor 
spruce, nor any other kind of tree that 
affords even passable browse in the fall 
for this sort of bed. For all-round 
service, in all sorts of countries, I 
prefer to carry with me a narrow bag 
of 10-cent bed ticking, 21-2 feet wide 
and 6 1-4 feet long, to be filled with 
grass, leaves, or such other soft stuff 
as one may find on the camping 
ground. Such a bag weighs but 1 1-3 
pounds, takes up little room when 
empty, is useful in packing, and a man 
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can make a good mattress with it—one 
that will not spread out or pack hard— 
in less than half the time it would take 
to shingle browse or rig up a stretcher. 
If wet stuff must be used for filling, 
spread the rubber blanket or poncho 
on top of the bag, and all will be well. 

Blankets should be all-wool, and 
firmly woven so as to shed dirt. Calli- 
fornia blankets are best, then Hudson 
Bay, then our regular Army blankets 
(but not the rejected ones sold as ‘‘bar- 
gains’’ in the department stores). Of 
the latter take one (that is, a double 
blanket) for summer, two for fall, 
three for winter. For extremely cold 
climates nothing equals a robe of cari- 
bou hide with the hair on, as it is 
warmer and drier for its bulk and 
weight than any other material. 

A separate pillow-bag, to be filled in 
camp like the bed-tick, is another soft 
thing that no experienced woodsman 
despises. For horsemen a saddle is 
supposed to be all the pillow needed; 
but it is nothing of the sort—a mound 
of earth is better. 

Sleeping-bags have their good and 
bad qualities. Those which open 
only part way down are abominations, 
hard to get into and out of, and hard 
to air properly and to dry. No matter 
how waterproof the outside cover 
may be, the blanket or fur lining will 
surely get damp, both from the air 
and from the exudations of the sleeper. 
The only sleeping-bags worth con- 
sidering are those that can easily be 
opened and spread wide in the sun- 
light or before the fire, which should 
be done every morning. Even s0, 
they cannot so quickly be aired and 
dried as blankets, unless the lining is 
entirely removable from the cover. 

It is snug, for a while, to be laced 
up in a bag, but not so snug when 
you roll over and find that some aper- 
ture at the top is letting a stream of 
cold air run down your spine, and 
that your weight and cooped-up-ness 
prevent you from readjusting the bag 
to your comfort. Likewise a sleeping- 
bag may be an unpleasant trap to be 
in when a squall springs up suddenly 
at night, or the tent catches fire. Blan- 
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kets can be wrapped around one more 
snugly, they do not condense moisture 
inside, and they can be thrown open 
instantly in case of alarm. In blankets 
you can sleep double in cold weather. 
Taking it all in all, I choose the loose 
combination of bed-tick, pillow-bag, 
poncho, and blanket, rather than the 
same bulk and weight of any kind of 
sleeping-bag that I have so far experi- 
mented with. There may be better 
bags that I have not tried. 

I always take an individual shelter- 
cloth of waterproofed sheeting or silk, 
7x8 feet, with eyelets (small steel rings 
sewed on by hand, not mere metal eye- 
lets) around the edges at intervals of 
about a foot, the affair weighing from 
2 to 21-2 pounds. This makes a small 
roll on top of one’s knapsack, or serves 
as a pack-cloth. It makes a good shelter 
or windbreak when one takes a side trip 
of a day or two from camp. Such side 
trips are generally the pleasantest and 
most profitable days in my experience. 
One sees more, learns more, and gets 
closer to nature when he is far off in 


the woods by himself than when he is 


around camp or hunting’ with 
companions. 

To the same end it is well to take 
with you an individual cooking kit. 
This is not formidable. <A _ frying- 
pan and a tin cup, with the sheath- 
knife, are sufficient; though a quart 
pail is a useful addition. Instead of 
a frying-pan, for such trips, I like a 
U. S. Army mess kit, procured from a 
dealer in second-hand military equip- 
ments for 20 cents. It consists of two 
oval dishes of tinned steel which fit 
together and form a meat can 8 inches 
long, 6 1-2 inches wide, and 1 1-2 inches 
deep, weighing 3-4 of a pound. In this 
a ration of meat is carried on the march. 
When the dishes are separated the lower 
one serves as a plate, and is deep 
enough for soup. The upper dish has a 
folding handle which locks the two to- 
gether, and it makes a good frying-pan. 

On the subject of hunting knives I 
am tempted to be diffuse. In my green 
and callow days (perhaps not yet over) 
I tried nearly everything in the knife 
line from a shoemaker’s skiver to a 
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machete, and I had knives made 4 

order. The conventional hunting knifj 

is, or was until quite recently, of th 

familiar dime-novel pattern invent 

by Colonel Bowie. Such a knife is ty 

thick and clumsy to whittle with, mud 

too thick for a good skinning knife, anj 

too sharply pointed to cook and eg 

with. It is always tempered too hard 

When put to the rough service fe 

which it is supposed to be intended, a 

in cutting through the ossified fals¥ 
ribs of an old buck, it is an even be§ 
that out will come a nick as big as; 

saw-tooth—and Sheridan forty mila 
from a grindstone! Such a knife ; 
shaped expressly for stabbing, whieh 
is about the very last thing that : 
woodsman ever has occasion to do, ou 
lamented grandmothers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

A camper has use for a common. 
sense sheath-knife, sometimes for dress. 
ing big game, but oftener for such 
homely work as cutting sticks, slicing 
bacon, and frying ‘‘spuds.’’ Fo 
such purposes a rather thin, broad 
pointed blade is required, and it need 
not be over 4 or 5 inches long. Nothing 
is gained by a longer blade, and it 
would be in one’s way every time he 
sat down. Such a knife, bearing the 
marks of hard usage, lies before me. 
Its blade and handle are each 41-4 
inches long, the blade being 1 ineh 
wide, 1-8 inch thick on the back, broad 
pointed, and continued through the 
handle as a hasp and riveted to it. It 
is tempered hard enough to cut green 
hardwood sticks, but soft enough so 
that when it strikes a knot or bone it 
will, if anything, turn rather than 
nick; then a whetstone soon puts it in 
order. The Abyssinians have a saying, 
**If a sword bends, we can straighten 
it; but if it breaks, who can mend it?”’ 
So with a knife or hatchet. The handle 
of this knife is of oval cross-section, 
long enough to give a good grip for the 
whole hand, and with no sharp edges to 
blister one’s hand. It has a 1-4-inch 
knob behind the cutting edge as a 
guard, but there is no guard on the 
back, for it would be useless and in the 
way. The handle is of light but hard 
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wood, 3-4 inch thick at the butt and 
tapering to 1-2 inch forward, so as to 
enter the sheath easily and grip it 
tightly. If it were heavy it would 
make the knife drop out when I stooped 
over. ‘The sheath has a slit frog bind- 
ing well on the belt, and keeping the 
knife well up on my side, so that it 
does not touch when I sit down. This 
knife weighs only 4 ounces. 

For ordinary whittling a good jack- 
knife is needed. It should have one 
heavy blade 2 3-4 or 3 inches long, tem- 
pered hard enough for seasoned 
hickory, but thick enough not to nick 
or snap off ; also a small, thin blade that 
will take a keen edge and keep it. The 
best pattern is an ‘‘easy-opener’’, 
which has part of the handle cut away 
so that one can open it without using 
his thumb-nail, which may be wet and 
soft, or brittle from cold. There 
should be no sharp edges on the handle, 
which is preferably of ebony. 

A woodsman should carry a hatchet, 
and he should be as critical in select- 
ing it as in buying a gun. The notion 


that a heavy hunting knife can do the 


work of a hatchet is a delusion. When 
it comes to cleaving carcasses, chopping 
kindling, blazing thick-barked trees, 
driving tent pegs or trap stakes, and 
keeping up a bivouac fire, the knife 
never was made that will compare with 
a good tomahawk. The common 
hatchets of the hardware stores are un- 
fit for a woodsman’s use. They have 
broad, thin blades with beveled edge, 
and they are generally made of poor, 
brittle stuff. A camper’s hatchet 
should have the edge and temper of a 
good axe. It must be light enough to 
carry in one’s belt or knapsack, yet it 
should bite deep in timber. There is 
but one way to get this seemingly con- 
tradictory result, and that is to make 
the blade long and narrow, like an 
Indian tomahawk, or like a Nessmuk 
double-blade, thus putting the weight 
where it will do the most good. When 
there is a full-grown axe in camp I 
carry a tomahawk of 12-ounce head. 
The handle is just a foot long. Its grip 
is wound with waxed twine to give a 
good hold when one’s hand is_ wet. 


This little tool has been my mainstay 
on several bitter nights when I was lost 
in the forest, or in a canebrake, and 
without it I would have suffered 
severely. 

For a canoeing trip, or any journey 
on which a full-sized axe cannot be 
taken with the camping equipment, a 
half-axe with 2-pound head and 18-inch 
handle is about right. With it one can 
fell trees big enough for an all-night 
fire made Indian fashion. If such a 
tool is carried from the belt its muzzle 
should be attached by a frog that works 
on a loose rivet, thus forming a hinged 
joint; then the handle will swing free 
from brush and will not be in the way 
when you sit down. 

For a light and quick-cutting hone, 
to keep knives and hatchet in order, 
take a piece of cigar box about 2 x 6 
inches and glue to each side a strip of 
emery cloth, coarse on one side, fine on 
the other. This may be carried in a 
light leather wallet, along with the 
following articles. 

Small coil of copper snare wire. 
Needle and thread. Safety pins. One 
or two short fishing lines, rigged. 
Spare hooks. Minnow hooks (with 
barbs filed half off) for catching bait. 

These things, with your gun, a dozen 
rounds of ammunition, hatchet, knives, 
matches, compass, map, money, pipe 
and tobacco, should always be with you, 
or where they can be snatched up at a 
grab in case of emergency. Then you 
are always ‘‘fixed.’’ 

As a matter of course, everyone who 
travels in a wild country should carry 
a compass, and it should be a good one. 
If a needle compass is chosen, try to 
get one with a pearl point on the north 
end of the needle; it is easier to see in 
dark weather, and easily remembered. 
If you must put up with a common one 
in which the north end of the needle 
is merely blackened, scratch B=N 
(Black equals North) on the case. 
This seems like an absurd precaution, 
does it not? Well, it will not seem so 
if you get lost. The first time that a 
man loses his bearings in the wilder- 
ness his wits refuse to work. He can- 
not, to save his life, remember whether 
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the black end of the needle is north or 
south. A card compass is better than 
one with a needle, if the case is deep 
enough for the card to traverse freely 
when inclined, but it is more bulky. 

An expensive watch should be left 
at home. A dollar watch is good 
enough where there are no trains to 
catch. Take with you the sheets of an 
almanac for the months in which you 
will be out. They are useful to regu- 
late the watch, show the moon’s 
changes, and, by them, to determine the 
day of the month and week, which one 
is apt to forget when he is away from 
civilization. 

Do not on any account omit a ,water- 
proof matchbox, preferably of such 
pattern as has a cover that cannot drop 
off. A bit of candle is a good thing to 
carry in one’s pouch to start fire in a 
driving rain. 

Procure, if possible, a good map of 
the region to be visited. The best maps 
for any part of the United States for 
which they have been published are the 
topographical sheets issued by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and sold at 5 cents 
each. A list of those published up-to- 
date can be had by applying to the 
Director, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. Most of these sheets 
are on a scale of two miles to the inch. 
They are printed in three colors, and 
show every watercourse, big or little, 
every road and important trail, bridges, 
ferries, fords, mines, settlements, and, 
what is of high importance to a 
traveller, they give contour lines 
(usually for every 100 ft. in moun- 
tainous regions, and at lesser intervals 
for more level country). 

Maps should be cut up into sections 
about 4 x 6 inches, numbered, and car- 
ried (together with a key-map that one 
makes himself) in an envelope made of 
tracing cloth. The required sheet is 
placed on top, and can be made out 
through the envelope without removing 
it, thus protecting the map from tear- 
ing, soiling, wet, and from blowing 
away. 

Note books should be of such paper 
as is ruled in squares, which are useful 
in rough mapping and sketching. Take 
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along some postal cards, and a time 
table of the road by which you expeet 
to return. 

Wear a money belt. 
more trusty than banknotes, as one is 
liable to get a ducking at any time 
Quarter eagles are best, being mor 
easily changed by country folks than 
higher denominations. 

In my hunting pouch I carry at all 


times a soldier’s first-aid packet, which 7 


can be procured from a dealer in surgi- 
cal instruments or from a camp out. 
fitter. 
presses of sublimated gauze, an anti- 
septic bandage, an Esmarch triangular 
bandage with cuts printed on it show- 
ing how to bandage any part of the 
body, and two safety pins, inclosed in a 
waterproof cover, the whole being very 
light and compact. In snake time I 
also keep by me a 3-ounce tin tobacco 
box containing a hypodermic syringe 
and a 2-ounce glass-stoppered bottle of 
a 1 per cent. solution of chromic acid, 
the use of which will be explained in a 
future chapter on ‘‘Snake-bite and its 
Treatment’’. Having no other use for 
the little vials that accompany the 
syringe, I fill them with trapping 
‘*medicines’’, which I use at times to 
lure wild animals to a place where I 
ean observe them. Oil of anise is one of 
these. Nearly all animals are attracted 
by it, including wild bees. 
it goes a long way. 

My mosquito dope is oil of citron- 
ella. The following mixtures also can 
be recommended. 


1. (Fox’s Fly Dope. From E. Hough.) 
Oil Pennyroyal......... 2 drachms. 
Oil Peppermint......... | i, 
Oil Bergamot. .......... 2 
SCE 
Fluid Extract Quassia...2  ‘‘ 

8 
4 


ec 


‘é 


Gum Camphor.......... a 


Yellow Vaseline......... ‘he 


So. gg Sener es 2 02. 
CIEE Gi crac alain mere 1 02. 
CO FUIONITE. . 6 os ce sccsess Y% o2. 

Fam COMNMOP. 2... cc ccesess Y% ot. 


In hot weather, or when travelling 
in an alkali country, I carry a little 
citric acid. It makes a refreshing 
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lemonade, and neutralizes alkaline 
water. 

When travelling in the Southwest I 
earry a 4-ounce bottle of chloroform, 
which is the only thing I have found 
that will put chiggers to sleep. I will 
have more to say about these unspeak- 
able pests in a later chapter. 

As for medicines, everyone is a law 
unto himself. My own selection, when 
I think I am liberally equipped, is as 
follows : 

A 4ounce bottle each of ammonia, 
Sun cholera mixture, tincture of grin- 
delia (for ivy poisoning). Vaseline, 
Daly’s salve, quinine pills, liver pills, 
phenacetine tablets, mustard plaster, 
belladonna plaster, adhesive plaster, 
absorbent cotton, surgeon’s needle and 
silk, tooth forceps, 

An ulcerated tooth is a bad thing to 
struggle with in the wilderness. Some 
natives have an unpleasant way of ex- 
tracting an aching molar a bit at a 
time by prying it out with an awl. 
Paul Kruger used to cut his out with a 
knife. A word to the wise is 
sufficient 

Spare clothing should be packed in 
a separate bag. For an ordinary trip 
the following will suffice : 

Sweater, overalls, one or two under- 
shirts. drawers, three pairs of socks, 
overshirt, moceasins. gloves, two hand- 
kerchiefs, knit cap, and perhaps a head 
net. For winter add a Pontiac coat, a 
pair of mitts, German socks, and lum- 
berman’s rubbers, if you cannot get 
shanks. 

Tn a sponge bag carry: 

Towel. soap. comb, toothbrush, 
pocket mirror; the soap in a soft rub- 
ber tobaeco pouch. 

The razor and strop, if you carry 
any, go elsewhere. 

If you smoke, put a spare pipe in 
your pack. The koosy-oonek will get 
one, sure. If you wear glasses, take 
along an extra pair. 

In one’s camp kit he should have a 
holdall, or a cigar box closed by a small 
serew-hook, in which are kept such 
things as these. 

Gun grease. 
Small serew-driver. 


Wipers. Oiled rag. 
6-inch half-round 
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A few nails and tacks, 
Side- 
cutting pliers. Pocket tape measure. 


smoothcut file. 
assorted. Soft wire, two sizes. 


Pocket scales. Scissors. Awl. Waxed- 
ends. Sewing and darning needles. 
Linen thread. Beeswax. Strong 
twine. Darning cotton. Spare but- 
tons. Safety pins. Split rivets. Small 
pieces of mending cloth and leather. A 
rawhide belt lace. Large rubber bands. 

In fitting up such a repair kit, be 
sparing of weight and bulk. Of nails 
and other supplies take only enough for 
a few small jobs. 

In winter it pays to carry a pair of 
smoke-colored goggles, to prevent snow- 
blindness. These are better than green 
or blue because they are less opaque 
and there is less loss of color in objects 
seen through them. They should fit 
well. The glasses should be surrounded 
by fine wire gauze, the edges covered 
with velvet, and the part crossing the 
bridge of the nose similarly covered. 
The Eskimo kind of eye-shades are bet- 
ter for high latitudes than glasses. 
They consist of two wooden disks, each 
with a T-shaped slit cut in it to see 
through, with a narrow strap to go over 
the bridge of the nose and another to go 
around the head. Such shades give 
perfect vision, do not collect moisture, 
and, when removed, do not give the 
sensation of darkness that is ex- 
perienced after removing colored 
classes. 

A eanvas or pantasote pouch, 10 x 
12 inches, is a convenient receptacle 
for small stores, and makes a good 
earrier for one’s necessities when he is 
travelling without a coat. For a knap- 
sack, the pattern used by our regular 
infantry is as good as any. Second- 
hand ones in good eondition ean be 
bought from dealers in military goods. 

A eanteen should be in every 
eamper’s outfit—not a cheap affair 
merely covered with flimsy flannel, but 
one of service pattern, encased in felt 
and this covered with duck. If the 
outside is immersed when the canteen 
is filled it will keep three pints of water 
cool for several hours. Filled with hot 
water at night, it makes a comfortable 
addition to one’s blanket. 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life Ilistory and Mode of Hunting Them 


By £. 


XXV—Buive-wine TeEasr—I 
HE blue-wing teal Anas discors, is 
one of the best known ducks 
throughout the United States, the 
mallard probably excepted. Here the 
well-known phrase of large and small 
ducks is exemplified ; the others ranging 
according to their size, although the 
green-wing teal and bufflehead on one 
hand, with the mergansers and canvas- 
backs on the other, make a distinctive 
showing. Naturalist duck shooters 
have given the matter great attention ; 
thereby we find the various ducks 
classed and divided into eold and 
warm-weather birds, divers and non- 
divers. 

A practical duck shooter can tell the 
species of a flock of ducks approaching 
him away off in the distance by the 
flight, grouping of the birds, rate of 
speed, height of flight, ete. So he 
governs himself accordingly, and 
watches the movements of each flight, 
not forgetting to consider the rate of 
speed each species has, which knowl- 
edge will have increased his bag when 
the day’s shoot draws to a close. 

Blue-wing teal are true warm 
weather birds, arriving late in the 
spring and departing early in the fall, 
following closely the first of all 
migrants, the wood-duck ; but the wood- 
ducks preceed them in the spring. 

Like all species of ducks, they have 
three flights or issues. This is more 
marked in this species than in any 
other, especially in the fall. The spring 
flight being regulated by the weather 
conditions, should it be a late season the 
second and third issues follow rapidly; 
whereas there is usually about ten days 
between each flight. For these reasons 
they stay a shorter or longer time, be- 
fore they travel to their respecting nest- 
ing grounds. The first issue passes over 
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the confines of Illinois about the first 
of April, staying around the sloughs 
and timber slashes for about ten days 
before going on northward. This 
flight goes over the Canadian line up 
to about 65° parallel. The second 
flight follows, but usually no farther 
than the International Line, scattering 
over Iowa, Dakota and Minnesota. The 
third issue seatters from Illinois and 
Indiana northward to Wisconsin. The 
breeding grounds, owing to the march 
of cultivation, and to summer cottages, 
ete., are growing scarcer, and the birds 
are compelled to travel further north 
and west every year. Drainage of the 
farming lands, sloughs and swamps re- 
claimed are great factors in drawing 
them west; at the same time the irriga- 
tion, going on in the West, acts as a 
magnet to draw them ever westward. 

In the fall the third or last spring 
issue travels northward! Here is a 
peculiar point in duck lore. Birds 
hatched in the Central states up to 
the boundary line of Canada, work up 
during the month of August and re- 
turn in ten days to two weeks. The 
‘‘why’’ of this I have never been able 
to fathom. Nevertheless all ducks 
hatched south of 45° will first work up 
north before starting on their southern 
flight. They are never in full plumage 
until the Jast issue from the far North 
arrives. 

The food of the blue-wing teal differs 
according to the season; if it is a rice 
vear they revel in that, but the teal 
moss, or frog-bit, is always a staple 
commodity. All through the swamps 
and marshes the rice grows abundantly 
every other year; this is what we call 
the rice year. All duck-weed seed, 
whether floating or lying below the 
surface where it can be reached by 
tipping, is eagerly eaten. The coot, 
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called in common parlance the mud 
hen, will dive and tear up teal moss, 
duck-weed, etc., from the bottom, where 
it is an acceptable tid-bit for the teal 
which have gathered around. The 
same thing occurs with the baldpates 
and canvasbacks, as well as with the 
bluebills and redheads on the coast; the 
divers pluck the feed from the bottom 
and when it floats to the top the non- 
divers have a picnic. 

The fall flight, although shared by 
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hour, the latter ratio being down wind, 
They inhabit both timber and grassy 
sloughs. Their breasts are often 
stained a rusty color from the iron 
springs, causing them to resemble the 
cinnamon teal somewhat; but the blue 
wings, as a rule, keep upon this side of 
the Mississippi, the cinnamon west of 
it. 

Their clutch in the southern and 
central breeding grounds is from eight 
to ten white eggs, but in the north they 
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A BLUE-WING TEAL DRAKE 


other ducks, is particularly pronounced 
with the teal. They assemble in the 
open water and drift into flocks, 
meanwhile flying around and grad- 
ually merging into one large flock. 
Then they raise high in the air and de- 
part southward. This usually occurs 
about four p.m. Next morning only a 
few stray birds, incapacitated for a 
long flight, are in evidence; usually 
these are ‘‘scabs.’’ The first flight is 
usually from 100 to 200 miles, when the 
flock rests a few days, according to the 
food to be procured ; then they continue 
their journey. They are fast fliers, 
travelling from 100 to 130 miles an 


often have twelve to fourteen, owing 
to their nesting once only. Below 40° 
to 45° they frequently nest twice, even 
if nests are undisturbed. They nest 
from latitude 30° to 65°, but are grad- 
ually moving north and westward. 
The shooting, at the present day, is 
northward, westward and south, owing 
to the advance of civilization. Grass 
lake, in Lake county, Ills., during the 
"70s to ’80 had one of the best teal 
flights, where they stopped for a 
month, but now a flight can hardly find 
a resting place. Lower Little lake 
near Big lake on the Mississippi used 


to have millions; now it is a big corn- © 
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feld. So onward; even St. Charles 
Flats are getting slow. The St. Fran- 
eis below New Madre offers the best 
shooting for a long period, until they 
arrive below Redfoot lake on the 
west side and enter the rice fields, where 
they will, as long as irrigation pro- 
ceeds for the crop, enjoy the grain with 
the bob-o-links, or rice-birds. 

Years ago I had good shooting on 
Grass lake, Ills. A long boggy island 
extended near the forks of the Fox 
river; bogs were scattered across and a 
large expanse of open water extended to 
the south below a rush bed. The teal 
would fly from daylight until about 
nine a. m., from roosting to feeding 
grounds, and then to the open water 
for their playgrounds. This we held 
sacred, but about three p. m. they 
would drift back to feed and gradually 
form a flight; about sundown they 
would fly back to roost below Grass 
Island and we had the nicest flight 
shooting one could desire. I have shot 
the same way at Big lake, near Foun- 
tain Bluffs, on Swan pond and Upper 
and Lower Little lakes, where great 
numbers would be killed in a day. In 
Minnesota, Chippewa Falis, Leech and 
Red lake and many ponds between 
the Red river and Roseau, or Lake of 
the Woods, afforded good shooting, not 
forgetting the Twin lakes of goose 
shooting renown. 

Shooting blue-wing teal can be 
divided into two styles—jumping, as 
was described in a previous number, or 
upon the flight. I recall a day, how- 
ever, where we shot upon a different 
basis. It was upon Lower Little lake, 
which ran almost up to the Mississippi 
river, about 120 miles below St. Louis, 
where old Hat Island used to be and 
Fountain Bluffs stands, an offshoot of 
the Ozark mountains, a spur upon the 
[llinois side. 

The lake was a curve, ranging from 
500 yards across and about a mile in 
length. Twelve boats drove the birds 
down towards the lower end. Each 
shore was heavily timbered; we really 
made a pocket at the lower end, as the 
ducks receded and had either to pass 
by the line of boats—about fifty yards 
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apart—or pass over the dense timber 
at the end of the lake. 

As I recall to mind the preconcerted 
foray against that immense flock of teal, 
the ineffab.s shame of it stands forth, 
spectre-like, with accusing finger, to di- 
rect my attention to the sparse flocks 
that now only sometimes visit this same 
lake. For lay it to agriculture, irriga- 
tion, what you will, there still remains 
the glaring fact that wilful waste makes 
woeful want in wildfowl shooting,: the 
same as in anything else. It was cam- 
paigning, to be sure, but no manner of 
sport. The ducks drifted on before the 
slowly approaching cordon of boats, lit- 
tle flocks whipping, ever anon, over the 
others, but none attempting to leave the 
lake. They did not seem to realize that 
they were nearing the end of the lake, 
and were content to keep out of range. 

When we arrived about 200 yards 
from the mass of birds we had driven 
down, we halted, and they would pass, 
or try to pass, over us to their roosting 
grounds. Every boat was in position 
so that no flocks, singles or pairs, could 
pass, even along the shore. We killed 
all that we cared to, and maybe more 
than we should have. Still it was one 
of the best flight shooting days I can 
remember in thirty years. 

Another time, upon the same terri- 
tory, when we lost the teal, we found 
them by accident in Upper Little lake 
in a dense buck-bush or button-wood 
thicket. Thousands had collected there 
and would not rise until they were 
ready to pass over to their roosting 
ground. Many stayed there the whole 
day and night. Finally we pushed 
through and drove them out, the 
hunters stationed outside getting the 
best of the shooting. 

The bluewings usually fly in small 
flocks and one can nearly always get a 
good line shoot, if one waits his chance; 
for they bunch up considerably. They 
decoy well and drop down to call. As 
a rule they are an easy bird to kill. 
Their flesh is highly esteemed, and for 
a small duck they rank high. 

Length 16 inches, wing 7.20 inches, 
tarsus 1.20 inches, extent 24 inches and 
mid toe 1.40 inches. 
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SATAY 


There will meet in Washington, January 
2 to January 6, an American forest con- 
gress under the auspices 
of the American Forestry 
Association. This meet- 
ing will be the most im- 
portant one of the kind 
ever held. The congress will include mem- 
bers of the United States senate and house 
of representatives, ambassadors, governors, 
forestry officials, editors of industrial 
journals, delegates from such important 
bureaus as those of forestry, the geological 
survey, the national irrigation congress, the 
lumbermen’s assiciations, the stockmen’s 
associations, many societies of civil 
engirvers ete., etc. The total attendance 
will root far into the hundreds, and the 
meeting at the National Rifles armory, 
which will be addressed by the President of 
the United States on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 5, will be one of the most distinguished 
and earnest assemblages known for a long 
time in the national capital. Upon the com- 
mittee of arrangements are such men as 
the secretary of Agriculture James Wilson; 
John F. Lacey, author of the Lacey Act; 
Gifford Pinchot, U. S. Forester; Dr. Albert 
Shaw of the Review of Reviews; John 
Hayes Hammond, mining expert; and a 
score of other big names drawn from the 
lists of great men who do great things. The 
congress will take up in different sessions 
the relation of the public forest lands to 
irrigation and to grazing; the lumber in- 
dustry; public forest lands in relation to 
mining; the national forest policy and state 
forest policies. As to the beneficent pur- 
poses and the practical accomplishments of 
this meeting there can be no question. We 
sincerely trust that there has been presented 
to the eyes of each of these men, as there 
has been to our own, a long series of pic- 
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tures of slashed off, burned over, denuded 
American forest lands, in which the waste 
was fully as great as the actual utilization. 
Go where vou will, you may find to-day but 
few strips of the actual ancient forest. See 
these, watch the greed of the modern lum- 
berman in his work at others similar,---visit 
the charred and blackened deserts which you 
may find in Michigan, Wisconsin or Minne- 
sota, many other parts of America, and you 
will feel like holding a national forest con- 
gress of your own. The manner in which 
freeborn Americans have been robbed is 
alike one of the horrors and the wonders of 
the world. 


As to publie lands, the question is now 
on reclamation methods. It is agreed that 
the tremendous acre- 

AN IRRIGATION age of the dry South- 
CONGRESS west must be put to 
some better purpose 

than that of raising jack rabbits and cac- 
tus. Once get water upon those barren 
looking lands, and they show a fertility not 
approached by the best of the Northern 
farm lands. The questions are, where is 
the water, who owns it, how can it be gotten 
upon the land, and who shall pay the bills? 
Some of these matters came up at the In- 
ternational Irrigation Congress held at El 
Paso last fall. There were present many 
prominent delegates from California, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Texas and old Mex- 
ico. The most important question taken up 
was that of reclamation work along the 
Rio Grande valley, on both sides of the 
United States line. The international ques- 
tions arising from disputed water rights 
along streams which divide this country 
and Mexico, and more especially along 
streams flowing partly in this country and 
partly in Mexico, are among the most per- 
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plexing ever offered to the legal or judicial 
mind. They are of enormous industrial im- 
portance. Two things from now on will 
have vital importance in American affairs, 
and these are forestry and irrigation. At 
first they do not appeal to the average 
American mind, long aceustomed to ease 
and oppulence in material things; yet they 
are very well worth study by any American 
lover of the out-of-doors. 


FieLD AND STREAM is proud of the fact 
that its earlier days were spent in the grand 
state of Minne- 
sota, than which 
there is no nobler 
in the Union. We have frequently had oc- 
casion to point out that in the matters of 
game protection Minnesota leads the United 
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States. Her laws have been models for 
many other commonwealths, and _ she 
herself has been quick to take ad- 
vantage of good suggestions from 
other states. Minnesota will next place 
upon her statute books a law making 


it manslaughter accidentally to shoot 
a human being. The tremendous list 
of dead and wounded during the past hunt- 
ing season in that state, muclr of which is 
still a practical wilderness, has rendered 
this act necessary. And be it remembered 
that a game law in the statutes of Minne- 
sota will be enforced. We do not recall one 
instance of punishment elsewhere for that 
sort of criminal carelessness which shoots 
down a human being in the hunting field, 
but are willing to go on record that the first 
ease of imprisonment for this cause will 


come from the state of Minnesota. We 
hope the term will be a long one. It is time 
that this disgrace and danger to valid 


sportsmanship should be upon its 


proper footing. 


put 


In most of the prisons of the United 
States there is what is termed a library 
fund, maintained by pro- 


FOR PRIS- ceeds from a fee of 25 
ONERS cents charged visitors who 


go through the different 
departments, work shops, ete. In some of 
the larger institutions this fund amounts 
to several hundred dollars yearly, and it is 
all used to purchase books and magazines 
for the prison library, access to which 
serves in some measure to mitigate the hor- 
rors of life away from the world. There is 
little vindictiveness in the attitude of the 
public towards persons convicted and in- 
earéerated for crime. There ought to be 
charity’ and pity, nerhaps sympathy; for 
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after all, a great many of us would be in 
prison if we were found out. Putting it 
upon this ground at least, we ought all of 
us to do what we can for those who have 
been found out. We therefore bespeak re- 
sponses from big-minded men and women 
in the favor of those whose lives are passed 
within four walls and who do not even have 
the benefit of a library fund. 

Such is the case, for instance, in the 
United States penitentiary on MeNeil’s 
Island, for which the post office address is 
Bee, Pierce county, Washington. Mr. J. C. 
Coggins, librarian for this institution, 
writes us saying that there is no library 
fund possible in this case and there has been 
no provision of any kind made for reading 
matter. This is a small institution, con- 
taining about 125 prisoners. It is located 
on an island in Puget sound and the only 
means of communication is by small boat 
reaching steamers which pass up and down 
the Sound. Naturally there are no visitors 
at this penitentiary and hence no library 
fund. The management says that the 
inmates are sadly in need of some good 
reading, especially in the hospital. The 
communication ends with a request for a 
subseription or so lo FIELD AND STREAM. 
This latter has, of course, been complied 
with at once. It seems something of a mock- 
ery fora magazine of life and freedom and 
pleasure to go to men cut off from all of 
these; but perhaps the love of the blue sky 
and the green fields may come back and 
work its own miracles among these who 
have gone wrong and been found out. We 
wish that all our readers would send books, 
periodicals, whatever they can of good 
literature of wholesome and entertaining 
sort, to these men out in their island prison. 
Never mind tracts. Make it something 
about the out-of-doors. That has lesson 
and longing and inspiration enough. Lend 
a hand. 


As to our birds, we may report progress. 
The work of tle American Ornithologist’s 
Union, and the work of 
the many Audubon so- 
cieties all over the coun- 
try, carrying information and good advice 
among the young folk of the public schools, 
may now be seen to have borne fruit, al- 
though in the beginning the endeavors of 
these organizations were scoffed at as senti- 
mental and useless. Popular opinion has 
changed in these matters. At times we are 
almost ready to believe that the American 
people are not wholly hopeless after all. 
The “song and insectivorens hird,” which 
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was long a hypocritically prized object of 
solicitude on the part of so many trap 
shooting organizations masquerading under 
the names of state protective associations, 
is at last coming to be something better 
than a joke, and something better than a 
mockery. Societies for the protection of 
the little birds are growing all over the 
country. The model law of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union has been passed in 
twenty-six states of the Union. California, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, South 
Carolina, all regions of original plenty, 
have not yet passed this law, but may do so 
at some future date. The ladies of Santa 
Cruz county, California, are organizing a 
Forest and Song Bird Protective Associa- 
tion. Pasadena, California, has a good 
Audubon society. We trust we may not be 
called irreverent if we suggest that work of 
this kind is as good for the ladies of the 
land as the abstruse discussion of parlia- 
mentary questions in crowded club rooms. 
What woman can look on a little bird and 
not love it? What man can look ona 
slashed-off forest region, bare, desolate, 
naked, untenanted, and not wish that the 
old forests and their birds were back again? 
Let us keep the birds. Let us keep up 
progress. 


Following with interest for nearly a score 
of years the steady north-bound migration 
of the Bobwhite 
quail, we some years 
ago ventured to pre- 
dict that in time this 
hardy species would reach the southern 
shores of Lake Superior. That prediction 
may perhaps be verified before very long. 
The sportsmen of Two Harbors, Minn., 
are now discussing the question of import- 
ing a number of these birds for the purpose 
of stocking the country around the head of 
the Lakes. There is plenty of undergrowth 
and abundance of food to be found in the 
district in question, and it is believed that 
the species will retain its hold if once suc- 
cessfully introduced. Not long ago it was 
considered impossible that prairie chickens 
could ever thrive near the head of Lake 
Superior, yet large numbers of these birds 
were killed around Duluth and Superior 
during the past season. Bob White does 
not seem to be so well clad for severe winter 
weather as the pinnated or the sharptail 
grouse, yet as a matter of fact he seems 
able to get along in most places where the 
pinnated grouse can live. He is quite as 
plucky and as strong. He is learning to 
take to trees for refuge. Perhaps one 
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day he will learn to eat buds in the win 





time. Then the question will have bed > ‘ 
solved; and incidentally we will have ro 
one more of the many American chang ne 
in habits and habitat of game birds. rT 
We understand that a government cong” 
mission was appointed last summer to ij k 
vestigate the — ston Cer 
GOLDEN TROUT of an Eastern writa 
in regard to the di DE 
covery of a so-called golden trout, in @ FU 
tributary of Kern river, California. Thj 
commission visited the spot and gravely Ru 
reported that the story was true. Thi Ok 
might easily be the case, since these sam Th 
golden trout have been known for a veng -.. 
long time in California, and have bea ~ 
mentioned frequently in the sporting pres - 
of the country. They are a very rare ani - 
beautiful fish and well worth re-discovery, a 
As a people we are very fond of fraud rt 
We don’t much care for law, and we love - 
to be fooled. I 
NAMES OF FURS no line of com od 
merce are WE 
more regularly fooled and defrauded than Ci 
in the retail.fur trade. The ermine whieh G 
my lady buys for the collar of her opera | 
coat costs her some dollars per skin. She S 
may pay one dollar for the black tip of vs 
the tail of a single ermine skin. The trap- A 


per who caught the weasel from which came 
the ermine got perhaps ten cents for the 
skin, perhaps five, perhaps nothing. That 
is not so bad, and no one could object toa 
commercial transaction of that kind. A 
great many persons know that ermine is 
weasel. How many know that muskrat 
pulled and dyed is often sold as seal; that 
nutria similarly treated is sold as seal or 
beaver; that rabbit so treated is sold as r 
seal or electric seal; that pulled and dyed § * 
otter is regularly sold as seal; that marmot § * 
dyed is sold as mink and sable; that fitch  ' 
dyed is sold as sable, and rabbit also sold § * 
as sable; that hare and muskrat are sold ) 
as mink or sable, and white rabbit as } 
ermine or chinchilla, or fox; that goat is 
dyed and sold as bear; that many kinds of 
lamb are sold as Persian; that skunk is 
called Alaska sable; that American sable is § 
sold as Russian crown sable; that monkey 
and lynx and dog and fox and polecat and 
muskrat and cat, and all sorts of different 
furs, are sold under all sorts of high- 
sounding names; that white hairs are r-- 

larly inserted in fox skins and sor-“Y 

in sable skins? Surely not al’ #long 


readers were advised as to th-‘ry and 
most per- 
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There is a vigilance committee appointed by 
the London Chamber of Commerce, whose 
duty is to spread information against these 
trade frauds. We presume we need nothing 
of that sort in America, for here we don’t 
mind being fooled. 


to be fair in war. 
Japanese schooners 
sailing out of Hak- 
odate thought it 
would be perfectly 
fair to visit the 
Russian seal rookeries in the sea of 
Okhotsk, and on the Commander islands. 
These venturous seal fishers met the Rus- 
sians in a fierce fight, in. which some fifty 
seal hunters were killed. The Japanese re- 
turned with more than a million dollars 
worth of seal skins. They left behind them 
a ruin which will amount to probably very 
many millions, for the rookeries were prob- 
ably totally destroyed. 


Everything is said 
Certain skippers of 


DESTRUCTION OF 


“T never eat an oyster west of Pittsburg,” 
said a gentleman of New York to us the 
other day. We are not 
COLD STORAGE advised as to the men- 
GAME tal process which leads 
him to establish the 
Smoky City as an oyster dead line. A 
great many eat oysters both upon the west 
and east sides of Pittsburg. In the remote 
rural communities of the far West, to 
serve oysters to a guest is the height of 
hospitality. We should not be willing to 
state arbitrarily that Pittsburg is as far 
west as an oyster ought to be eaten. The 
interesting thing of the matter with us is 
the fact that this same gentleman was will- 
ing to eat cold storage game west of Pitts- 
burg. Being fond of what he thought was 
good living, he purchased for his own per- 
sonal uses a certain duck, possibly named as 
redhead, and very probably bluebill; this 
act being done in a hotel in the city of In- 
dianapolis, and in the month of November 
last. The duck was no doubt a cold storage 
bird of ancient antecedents. Without doubt 
it was ptomaine poisoning which assailed 
this gentleman that night and nearly cost 
him his life. He lay unconscious and help- 
less for many hours, and barely got through 
alive, 

The lesson of this is obvious. Never eat 
acold storage duck west of Pittsburg. 
“sa never eat one east of Pittsburg, or 
little.» north of Pittsburg or any other 
publie t¢\1q storage game is not real, not 
carcerated toreover, it is very often poison- 
charity’ and i¢ alone. It has no taste, no 
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flavor, no virtue, and to eat it is more fad 
than anything else. When we eat game to- 
day, we are simply doing so in the memory 
of the days when we had game to eat. The 
sale of game to-day is wrong in every re- 
spect and at both ends of the line. It 
neither blesses him that gives nor him that 
takes. Kill your own game bird fair on 
the wing, and then you are in no danger 
of ptomaines. Buy a frozen bluebill which 
some market hunter picked up dead five 
years ago, and while you may not get 
ptomaine poisoning, you ought to. Re- 
member Pittsburg, and no matter which 
way you may be from Pittsburg, don’t eat 
cold storage game. 


Mr. Julian Helber, of Denver, Colo., is 
endeavoring to set on foot a movement 
whose purpose is to 
stop the sale of game 
in all the states of the 
Union. The intention 
is to memorialize the legislature of each 
state, and to do so with a large number of 
personal letters and signatures. Nothing 
has as yet been done in the way of formal 
address to these legislatures, and it is de- 
sired that all who believe in the abolish- 
ment of the sale of game should so express 
themselves in writing. FIELD AND STREAM 
will receive and forward any communica- 
tions of this nature, and we bespeak a full 
response. If our readers agree with us 
that it is time to stop the sale of game in 
America, and to retain what little we have 
left for the people and not for the market 
men, then we wish they would write us to 
that effect. We will send the letters where 
they will do the most good. A simultane- 
ous movement on all the state legislatures 
cannot fail to be of benefit even if it shall 
not produce a sweeping and universal 
result. 


AGAINST SALE 
OF GAME 


A great deal of scientifie investigation is 
going on upon the Pacifie coast in the at- 
tempt to explain the 

WHY SALMON DO failure of salmon to 
NOT SPAWN reach the spawning 
grounds of the na- 

tive rivers in their earlier numbers. All 
sorts of reasons are adduced to explain the 
falling off in the fisheries, which in some 
instances have been threatened with en- 
foreed suspension. We trust we may be 
pardoned for advancing an argument which 
to the salmon fishers may seem absurd, 
but which to us appears to have a certain 
validity. We believe that if the salmon 
were not caught in nets, disemboweled, 
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boiled, separated and sealed in tin cans, 
they would have a much better chance for 
spawning. A sea lion takes but one bite 
out of a salmon’s back. He is destructive. 
Upon the other hand, he eatches but one 
fish out of a school. The miles of the nets 
of the fishermen, legal and illegal, take the 
whole school in a mass. They enclose that 
school in tightly sealed tin cans. Would 
you expect them after that to spawn? We 
commend this to the careful attention of the 
gentlemen who are endeavoring to destroy 
all the salmon of the sea. 


Mr. Edwin B. Goodell has prepared for 
the United States Geological Survey a very 
useful review of 
the laws forbidd- 
ing pollution of 
the inland waters of the United States. 
The basic law of these statutes is explained 
and many decisions of higher courts quoted. 
These principles and decisions are classi- 
fied under the rights of riparian owners as 
against one another; the rights of the pub- 
lie as distinguished from individual owners; 
conditions under which municipalities may 
use waters for the disposal of sewage. If 
any reader has a doubt about the legality of 
some paper mill, mine or other industrial 
enterprise which is polluting a stream or 
lake, he may learn something to his ad- 
vantage by a glance at this carefully con- 
sidered work. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Certain parties in the state of Connect- 
icut are exercised over the fact that num- 
bers of trout from the 

PUBLIC FISH state fish hatchery are 
planted in private 

streams, the owners of which seek to shut 
out the general public. We believe there 
are several state decisions holding that 
streams stocked with fish from the public 
hatcheries cannot be closed to the public. 
There are two deductions from the above 
premises, or rather two sides to the ques- 
tion. One result of the agitation ought to 
be the more general establishing of private 
hatcheries, or the purchase of fish from pri- 
vate hatcheries already established. This 
would enable a man who has _ invested 
money in a stream to enjoy it for himself 
and friends. Another phase of the question 
for that same man, and for the man of 
smaller means, who is not able to own a 
trout stream of his own is the fact that in a 
general way the public is benefitted by 
every trout planted in every stream, no 
matter where the trout came from, or to 
whom the stream belongs. Nearly every 
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stream runs into some other stream, af 
that connects with another; and it is dif 
cult to herd a brook trout into any onen 
stricted water. Trout travel and spreai 
and the more of them planted, the mow 
propagate in other corners of the county 
than that in which they were put dow 
The best way of looking at this questi 
is the broadest way. We know mam 
owners of trout streams who are not sting 
with their neighbors; and we know mane 
such neighbors who admit that presen 
holders have by their overflow given th 
public pretty good fishing in waters whidj 
would otherwise have in them no trout ¢ 
all. 


















The Dominion government has decidg 
to establish three reduction plants on th 
Nova Scotia coast. 

THE DOG FISH purposes to feed the 
AND JUSTICE on dog fish, which ar 
to be turned into glw 

and fertilizer. The dog fish annually mali 
so much havoe among the food fishes # 
seriously to curtail the profits of the fish 
eries. It is to be overtaken by sten 
justice. ' 














An item in the daily press states that Mr 
Alvah D. James, Fellow of the America 
Geographical Society, ha 
ing returned from a ha 
ardous expedition acre 
South Africa, proposes to seek the Nort 
Pole as his next venture. Reference is 1 
doubt made to Mr. James’ expedition acros 
the Andes and down the Amazon, under 
taken for FIELD AND STREAM and reporte 
only in these columns during the pas 
year. 


PY’. 4. G. 8. 


Good specimens of humanity, good spee 
mens of the genus homo, do not grow it 
mines, in dungeons, if 
prisons or in treadmilk® 
As the child is physically 
so is the man. The hop 
of England is in her colonials. The hop 
of America is in her countryfolk. Tb 
hope of American children is in the ov 
door air. Surely if any in the world ag 
entitled to unrestrained hours of light, ant® 
life, and sunshine, it is the little childray 
Therein lies the hope of the country. 

And yet one-fifth of all the children @ 
the United States between the ages of te 
and fifteen are at work. There are tw 
million little children working for wageg 
in America to-day. They are in the coum 
mines of Pennsylvania, the mills of New 
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England, the factories of New Jersey, the 
cotton mills of the South owned by North- 
ern capital. They do not see the green 
grass, the blue sky, at the very time of life 
when those things have their chiefest virtue 
in the foundation of physical health and 
vigor. ‘They are slaves, and such pitiful 
slaves, little white American slaves. They 
do not know the forests, the fields, the 
waters. 

As a nation, we will pay the price for 
this, for all slave labor exacts an ex- 
orbitant price at one time or another. At 
the present, child labor does its little best 
at swelling the enormous totals of Ameri- 
can industrial figures. These little children, 
who ought to be paddling in the water or 
running through the woods, help give us 
what we call our commercial supremacy. 
This is for but a time. This state of affairs 
will presently undermine that supremacy 
which now we claim. If Fie.tD AND 
STREAM’S small voice were of any value in 
® this country, if its vote could settle this 
| matter, then surely these little children 
would get out-of-doors oftener than they 
do. We are no adherents to the notion that 
work and money are the two things in life 
to. be considered. The sort of Americanism 
which we have to-day does not seem to us 
sane from any point of view, nor promising 
any sort of national excellence in the 
future. 


It is a great thing, this civilization. Look 
what it has done for the nation of Japan, 
that sweet, sane and 
contented little empire 
set down by itself in 
the sea. Read in the columns of your daily 
newspaper how civilized Japan has become! 
Think, for instance, what civilization has 
done for the island people of Honolulu. 
There was as sweet and innocent and lova- 
ble a race as ever existed. What more does 
| a white man to-day get out of life than a 
native of Honolulu had a hundred years or 
so ago? Peace and content, and love and 
happiness, abundance of all material com- 
forts, physical well-being, mental calm and 
peacefulness of nerves—what more will 
money buy him than these? Money will 
not buy them now in Honolulu. Those peo- 
ple were savages. We are civilized. Grad- 
ually we are ecivilizing the world. Are we 
wholly improving the world thereby? 
What man shall arise and show clearly to 
humanity the utter hollowness and mockery 
of what is called suecess to-day? What 
man in the future shall be able to show the 
absolute failure of city life, the modern 
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strenuous commercial life; to give to la- 
boring,stumbling,hoping humanity the taste 
of a better fruit than the ashes of the ap- 
ples of Sodom? And yet under all the 
struggle les the old savage, calling out for 
the West, and tor Japan, and for Honolulu, 
and for the unfound places of the world. 
There is something back of the ery. A tall 
pine tree may be worth more to humanity 
than the whole Flatiron Building of New 
York. Under the one there may be born 
a soul. Under the other there may be 
crushed down many souls. As _ between 
what was once called savagery and what is 
now called civilization, it is not ourselves 
but the ages which will decide. 


During the year 1904 the increase of 
circulation of }'IELD AND STREAM amounted 
to more than the total 
circulation of any weekly 
sporting paper in America. 
We presume we shall do 
rather better than this in the year 1905. 


A LITTLE 
GAIN 


UNCLE DAVID’S “ FILOSOFY ” 
BY HISSELF 
San Marcus Ranch, Texas, 
Desember therd 
Derre FELDE AND STREME: 
The erth is komposed of 1 forth Land 
an 3 forths water. Butt, when I cut into 
a man, I would always rathur find some 


iron in his sistum than to find him com- 
posed of 3 forths air and 1 forth soft sope. 


A optymist is a man who is always willin 
to spend yore munny for you. 


In bissness, do not put yore trust in a 
faney letter hed, an do not put it eether 
in a rubber Stamp and a Titel. The thing 
that them things is Attached to is what 
has reel Value in the eyes of the hartless 
wurld 


Thair is tu (2) wais of gittin A-long in 


Life. Wun (1) is too doo jest th wai evri- 
boddy eltse duz. The uther is too doo th 
wai evriboddy eltse Doant. 


A heep of fokes goes thru life with 
there gaze fixed so Konstant on a fore 
card Flush that they almoast git to Be- 
levin that they have got Five (5) Kards 
all the same Kuller in there Hands. Some 
times they don’t hardly ever Find Out that 
they aint got that uther Kard. 

P. S. But the wurld does, usuyally, at 
one stage or Uther of the Gaim. 

UnKkeL Davi. 























NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

The big game season in New Brunswick, 
which closed on November 30, is generally 
conceded to have been the most successful 
in the history of the province. Complete 
returns are not yet available, but officials 
of the Crown Land Department estimate 
that the total receipts from the sale of 
resident and non-resident licenses will be 
$17,000, or about $500 greater than last 
year. No official record is kept of the 
number of moose, caribou and deer killed 
in a season, so that accurate information 
on this point is unavailable. From what 
the game wardens, taxidermists and rail- 
way officials say, however, the writer be- 
lieves that 600 moose and 150 caribou 
would be a conservative estimate for the 
season just closed. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that more moose than deer 
are killed every year, though the latter 
are plentiful in many sections and are 
much hunted. 

The record moose for the year was shot 
by Harry Phillips, of Edmundston, at 
Ogilvie’s camps on the Gulquae, a tributary 
of the Tobique. The antlers were un- 
usually massive and symmetrical and of 
good color. They showed a spread of 66 
inches on a steel tape and contained 32 
points. One of the largest moose taken by 
a non-resident was shot at Harry Allen’s 
camps on Little river by O. D. Casselman, 
of Chesterville, Ont. Mr. Casselman 
hunted exactly five days and his total bag 
was a moose, a caribou, a deer and a fox. 
He brought the eareasses of the moose and 
caribou out of the woods intaet and took 
them to Ontario to exhibit to his friends. 
The antlers of the moose had a spread of 
59 inches, carried 26 points and measured 
40 inches at the beam. The carcass, with 
the entrails removed, weighed 836 pounds. 

Mr. Frederick Irland, of Washington, 
D. C., who was one of the first Americans 
to come to New Brunswick to hunt big 
game, enjoyed a_ successful hunt with 
“Uncle” Henry Braithwaite on the Little 
Southwest Miramichi early in the fall. Mr. 





Irland has been an annual visitor to tk 
Braithwaite reservation for twelve year 
During his recent visit he was asked hy 
the writer for his opinion of the gam 
outlook in New Brunswick. “Well,” } 
replied, “when I made my first trip to th 
Miramichi in the early nineties it took m 
exactly 37 days to get a small moose, ani 
I saw but few new sign. This year I wx 
less than ten days getting a fine moose, an/ 
I saw scores of them.” 

Judging by the reports brought in hy 
sportsmen, caribou, like the moose, ar 
holding their own in many sections of th 
province. Mr. M. J. Poindexter, 6 
Reading, Pa., who spent a week hunting i: 
the Bald mountain district of the North 
west Miramichi during October, was abl 
to count 180 head in that time, and Charl 
K. Palmer, of Fredericton, who lately 
turned from a trip to the headwaters 
Little river, saw sixty in three days. Tb 
statements of these gentlemen are verifiel) 
by the guides who accompanied them. 

A peculiar case of arrested developmen 
in a moose head came under my notit 
recently. The head was taken by MM 
George Trowbridge, of Indiana, on th 
Tetagouche river late in October, and } 
was naturally somewhat surprised to finj 
that the antlers were still in the velve 
The head was a puzzle to the game wat 
dens and others who saw it, but a Fredenty 
ton taxidermist, who was engaged to #§ 
it up, succeeded in solving the mysten§ 
He found a small piece of hardwood, en 
dently broken from the limb of a tree, i 
bedded firmly in the animal’s upper ja 
The splinter had entered on the left side b 
tween the roots of two of the teeth, and lig 
broken short off after penetrating to @ 
depth of four inches, and the inflammatia 
therefrom no doubt arrested the gro 
of the antlers. R. Pim 






























FOR THE TOURIST SPORTSMAN 

The average American is not insensi 
to the charm of historic association in 
pursuit of sport. He may not deliberate 
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choose his field with a view to its historic 
surroundings, yet once brought to his at- 
tention he is prompt in responding to their 
sympathetic appeal. 

Few places in America offer so rare a 
combination of good sport and historic in- 
terest as the easterly part of Virginia. 

Unlike most of the centers of early set- 
tlement in America, this region retains to- 
day much of the rural simplicity so charm- 
ing to the student and so necessary to the 
sportsman. Good conditions for hunting 
and fishing are not found where population 
is dense nor where the advanees of eiviliza- 
tion have made great inroads upon natural 
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Old Point Comfort, Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia, forms a central and agreeable 
headquarters for the sportsman or pleasure 
seeker desirous of spending a few days in 
the Old Dominion. To reach there from 
New York one may travel by train or boat. 
The boat trip has much to recommend it; 
few short sea trips in America offer so 
large a measure of satisfaction. Steamers 
leave New York daily in the early after- 
noon. When morning breaks, Cape Charles 
and Cape Henry are in view. Hampton 
Roads are soon entered, and landing is made 
at the government wharf at Old Point, 
Fortress Monroe, in the early forenoon. 








ON THE 


In this respect Virginia is 
unique. It offers the sportsman excellent 
facilities for agreeable travel, splendid 
entertainment and very fair sport, with 
natural surroundings that have remained 
almost unchanged for a century. The old 
church in which Patrick Henry delivered 
his historie address for freedom is still 
standing; the island in the Chickahominy 
where tradition says the romance of Poea- 
hontas oecurred, is wild and unchanged; 
the college of William and Mary at Wil- 
liamsburg, next to Harvard the oldest eol- 
lege in America, retains all of its early 
surroundings; the identical buildings in 
which Lord Cornwallis, Washington and 
Lafayette in turn made their headquarters, 
remain exactly as they were in the olden 
days. 


conditions. 


CHAMBERLIN GAME 








PRESERVE 


The Hotel Chamberlin, which is located 
here on a spit of land, is one of the largest 
and best coast hotels in America. Fortress 
Monroe is the most elaborate fortification 
on the coast. 

In Hampton Roads, almost within hail of 
the dock, splendid fishing may be had. 
Weakfish, striped bass, sheepshead, blue- 
fish and other game fish are taken in large 
numbers in their season; the best months 
for fishing being from June to October. 

For shooting and hunting, this tidewater 
region of Virginia is famous. The recent 
popularity of this section as a shooting 
ground has resulted in considerably re- 
stricting the privileges of the visitor or 
non-resident. To overcome this difficulty, 
the management of the Hotel Chamberlin 
has aequired for the exclusive use of its 
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guests a very large acreage of the best lo- 
eated land in the section for a shooting pre- 
serve. The preserve is situated in James 
City county, about one hour’s ride from Old 
Point Comfort on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railroad. One may leave the hotel after 
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very nearly as good sport as if dependent | 
upon the Chamberlin guides. For the 
tourist sportsman, however, with opporto- 
nities for sport, and for visiting places of 
unusual historie interest, linked with the 
charm of life near a military post and the 
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Splendid fishing may be had 


breakfast, shoot all day and return in time 
for dinner. For a stay over night or for 
several days, a picturesque rustic lodge is 
provided. By natural and artificial means 
the preserve is rapidly being made an ideal 
place for the sportsman. A competent 
gamekeeper, who has had large experience 
on the Continent and in the United States, 
is in charge. Squirrels, ’possum, rabbits 
and ’eoon may be shot in their season; 
quail, ducks, brant, wild turkeys and wood- 
cock during the late fall and winter, and 
snipe in the spring, while the sora shoot- 
ing of the early autumn is novel and in- 
teresting. 

Those who prefer a less pretentious 
stopping place, as sportsmen often do, may 
find suitable accommodations, and will have 





coneerning the work of the commission in 
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very best of accommodations, there is, per- 
haps, no hotel in Virginia that offers more. 
As such the Chamberlin deserves mention. 


Halcyon Hale. 


NEW YORK STATE TO REAR BASS 

Secretary John D. Whish of | the 
New York State Forest, Fish and Game } 
commission, in a recent letter conveys the 
gratifying information that the commission 
is preparing to rear black bass by the natu- § 
ral method, as described in the November 
number. In reply to the paragraphs eon- § 








regard to the hatching of game fish, Mr. 
Whish writes: } 

“The proportion of game fish raised, I 
think you will find to be fairly up to the 
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work done in other states when compared 


with the quantity of food fish. You 
should also consider that the commercial 
fisheries represent a very great interest as 
compared with the game fisheries. Our 
hatchery space up to the year just past 
would not permit any further enlargement, 
but the commission, with a view to meeting 
the growing demands of game fishermen, 
secured from the last Legislaiure an ap- 
propriation for extending the capacity of 
the hatcheries producing trout, and hopes 
in another year to inerease the number of 
this species of fish largely. I may also add 
that the commission is preparing to rear 
black bass by the natural method at the 
Oneida hatchery, and that ponds have been 
built this fall for the purpose. So you will 
see that the neglect of the game fisheries 
is more apparent than real.” 

Mr. Whish is a good bass fisherman, and 
every fall tunes up his bass rods, I am sure 
with as mueh pleasure as he derives from 
his trout fishing in the spring. He will not 
even look at his bass tackle until early 
September, for a fish commissioner has the 
sportsman’s decalogue by heart, and he 
sniffs not at its rigid exactions. Be his 
bass season ephemeral, so to speak, he is 
not downeast, for he is dominated by his 
duty and the ethies of the sport. But you 
shall not aceuse Mr. Whish of fishing for 
pickerel, or any fish of that species, for he 
avers he never did such a thing in his life. 
He went to Indian lake, as reported in the 
November number, but it was not his lures 
that the haughty Indian lake pickerel dis- 
dained. Mr. Whish has considerable to do 
with the allotment of fish from the 
hatcheries; hence those in New York state 
desiring fish for stocking purposes will 
know that he is a good man to eultivate. 
Would you win his favor, however, you 
must not offer to take him pickerel fishing. 

Figures from the fortheoming report of 
the commission, which is now being com- 
piled by Mr. Whish, show that the total 
output’ of game fish during the season of 
1904 was 5,045,914. This is an increase of 
583,459 over the output of the previous 
year, which was considered high-water 
mark in the state hatchery work. The game 
fish distributed included 2,857,415 brook 
trout, 1,519,389 brown trout, 416,062 lake 
trout and 215,922 rainbow trout. There 
were saved from failing waters a total of 
4,450 game fish, mostly black bass, which 
were distributed near the localities where 
they were taken. 

Over 34 per cent. of the game fish dis- 
tributed were sent out in the fingerling 
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stage, which is that most favored by the 
commission. About 8 per cent. of the dis- 
tribution were yearlings, which went for 
the most part to the larger bodies of water. 
The commission as a rule does not furnish 
yearling fish, as the hatchery output is 
taken by the fingerling applications, but the 
sudden coming of severe cold weather in the 
fall of 1903 made it necessary to carry 
many trout over until spring. Next 
season’s output will be almost entirely fin- 
gerling fish and but few fry will be sent 
out, as additional accommodations have 
been provided at the hatcheries to hold the 
fish until they reach the fingerling stage. 
The capacity of the Catskill mountain 
hatchery has been practically doubled in 
order to meet the requirements of that 
region, which is difficult of aecess from 
other seetions of the state. 

Last winter the New York Legislature 
appropriated $500 for the purchase of 
heaver for the Adirondacks. Mr. Whish 
states that the commission has managed to 
secure but three pairs from Canada, and 
that they will be released in the woods as 
soon as they are received at the Old Forge 
hatchery, which, no doubt, will be in the 
early spring. 


MAINE’S GAME LAWS 


A correspondent at Brewer, Me., who is 
known to readers of sportsmen’s journals 
as “Penobscot,” advises me that Maine 
sportsmen are expecting developments in 
regard to the State game laws from the 
biennial session of the Legislature this 
winter. As usual, the grange element has 
agitated for the abolishment, as far as pos- 
sible, of all other than protective fish and 
game laws, in spite of the revenue they 
derive yearly from visiting sportsmen. 
Doubtless these misguided country folks 
attribute the market for their milk, butter, 
eges and produce, which has sprung up 
within a decade, to the general prosperity 
of the nation. This is largely true, but not 
in the sense fancied by the Maine farmer. 
Prosperity has sent sportsmen to Maine 
for recreation, and thus was a market made 
in northern Maine for the products of the 
poultry yard, the dairy and the garden. 
So surely as do the farmers of the state 
reverse certain game laws, so will this mar- 
ket decline, and the means derived of 
more liberal game laws for residents will 
in no wise justify the end of the market 
for supplies for visiting sportsmen. 
“Penobscot” writes : 

“Exactly what these people expect to 
have done to the laws is impossible to find 
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out, for no one seems to know. About all 
that one can learn is that they ‘are going to 
raise the dickens with the game laws.’ As 
I understand it, they want to wipe out all 
laws for the protection of game from resi- 
dent hunters. They probably will not ac- 
complish this. 

“So far, the sportsmen of the state 
have not decided to advocate any particular 
change in the present laws. It is not prob- 
able, however, that the laws will eseape 
some tinkering. If I were to make a 
prophecy it would be that something would 
be done to regulate the use of dogs in bird 
hunting. There is a very strong movement 
for such a law. 

“Tt seems probable, at this time, that 
something will be done to the non-resident 
license law. So far the law has, in it¢ two 
years’ trial, even exceeded the expectations 
of those who favored it. It has had one 
objection and that is that it should have 
been a license law for residents, as well as 
those who live in other states. It is now 
proposed to change the law so that resi- 
dent sportsmen, exeepting farmers upon 
their own lands, shall have to pay a license 
fee. It is not intended that they shall pay 
as much as non-residents. I ean state on 
the very best authority that Commissioner 
Carleton favors this amendment to the law 
and that if it is proposed he will do all in 
his power to get it through. As there now 
seems to be every reason for expecting its 
proposal it seems but reasonable to look for 
its enactment. 

“But one other change in the laws now 
seems imminent—that is one to restore the 
right to the wardens to search without a 
warrant. In 1903 the statutory law of 
Maine was revised, and in doing the work 
the legislative commission took these rights 
from the wardens. This has proven a boon 
to the pot hunters and poachers, for it has 
been almost impossible to get hold of any 
contraband game.” 


PARTRIDGE SCARCE IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Mr. J. A. Maedonald, of Hermanville, 
P. E. I., Canada, writes that the scarcity of 
partridge during the fall caused sportsmen 
to wonder whether the birds have deserted 
the locality and gone farther north where 
feed may be better, or if it is owing to the 
large numbers killed during the past three 
or four years. Last winter was probably 
the most severe winter in eastern Canada 
for perhaps fifty years, and many of the 
birds surely succumbed to cold. This, no 
doubt, is the chief cause of the unusual 
searcity of the birds there this fall. True, 
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the non-compliance of the law in the past 
three or four years has greatly reduced 
their numbers. There is no secret broken 
when it is stated that there has been an 
indiscriminate slaughter of the partridge 
summer after summer in Prince Edward 
Island, with no regard for the game lav, 
By some it is charged that the Indians are 
wholly responsible for this, but there are 
many who are not Indians that have been 
shooting partridge out of season right 
along. Such indiscriminate killing ean 
have but one effect. The officers who are 
charged with the protection of the birds do 
not seem to exert themselves, and the citi- 
zens sit calmly by and let the killing go 
on; now a few complain that partridge are 
searce! Mr. Maedonald states that he 
spent the months of September and October 
in the woods with a railway survey party 
and saw only two partridge in all that 
time. They met dozens of bird hunters, 
but never saw a partridge with any of them. 
Some of the surveyors were fitted to shoot 
partridge, but not a single one did they 
shoot. 


CARIBOU IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

Under date of November 14, Mr. W. J. 
Carroll,of St. John’s, Newfoundland, wrote, 
saying that there were several American 
sportsmen up west of the city in quest of 
the “head of heads.” The earibou at that 
time were in the best condition, and were 
numerous near the railway. 

“Game Warden W. Haddon, of Howley”, 
wrote Mr. Carroll, “writes to the Marine 
and Fisheries Department that last week 
thousands of caribou passed there, going 
south, and, he adds that he never saw more 
pass in all his experience in the interior 
of the country. Owing to the summer 
being such a long one, he thinks that the 
saribou remained north longer than usual. 

“Tn order to understand the migrations of 
the caribou,it must be understood that there 
are no towns or settlements in the interior 
of the island. Its area is about’ 42,000 
square miles, and all the towns, save a few 
small lumber settlements, are situated on 
the seacoast. One narrow-gauge railway 
runs from St. John’s, the capital, situated 
at the southeast corner of the island, north 
to Notre Dame bay, thenee across the 
country to Bay of Islands, on the west 
coast, and then to Port au Basque, on the 
southwest of the island. The track crosses 
the country well north,and the caribou eross 
it every year in their annual migrations to 
the north part of the island and the great 
Northern Peninsula, in search of food. 
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About this season, when the snow caps the 
hills north, and the marshes begin to freeze, 
they work south. They cross the track in 
the vicinity of Howley ( a small railway 
station) in great numbers. One need not be 
a ‘mighty hunter’ to get a good head 
there. In fact, all that is needed is to go 
a few hundred yards from the station, light 
your pipe and sit down and wait. Hun- 
dreds pass daily during the migrating 
season, and you ‘pays your money and 
you takes your choice.’ Of course, for the 
hunter who wants to stalk his deer, this 
kind of sport would be too tame. Yet he 
also ean get his full of sport. 

“So numerous are the earibou on these 
occasions, that last season people from the 
southern coast went in and killed in a short 
time the almost ineredible number of 3,000 
caribou. Some of the carcasses were sent 
on to St. John’s, where they sold for a few 
eents per pound. The balance were canned 
for home use during the winter. There 
was great indignation at the time, and the 
legislature, then in session, passed laws for- 
bidding such wholesale slaughter in future, 
and stopping the canning of venison under 
any circumstances. 

“Determined efforts are now being made 
to protect the caribou in future. The in- 
terior of the island, being well wooded and 
watered, affords food and cover for enor- 
mous herds. Its situation, its natural ad- 
vantages, and the fact that it is so sparsely 
populated, make the island the greatest 


deer park now in existence. It is only 
within the last few years that Amer- 
ican sportsmen have ‘discovered’ the 


island, and now they come armed with rod, 
gun and camera in increasing numbers each 
year. The island is easily accessible from 
the principal cities and states. Through 
tickets are issued at all the principal rail- 
way agencies to Sydney, Cape Breton. 
Here the traveller takes the palace 
steamer Bruce and in a few hours lands at 
Port au Basque. Half a day’s run or less 
brings him into the caribou country and he 
will have no difficulty in getting the number 
of heads allowed by law. He will find all 
the Bruce officers and railway people 
anxious to help him with any information 
he may need. The guides will be found 
cheap and capable and the people kindly 
and hospitable. On the whole, Newfound- 
land offers the greatest attractions possible 
for sportsmen.” 


TRAPPER AND WILD MOOSE ARE FRIENDS 


Mr. Adam Moore, guide and trapper, of 
Seotch lake, New Brunswick, who may be 
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justly called the dean of the province’s bear 
trappers, has undertaken to tame, without 
confining it, a young moose. Mr. Moore 
in a recent letter, says: 

“We have a moose calf here at my Nictor 
lake camp that we are taming without 
having it in confinement. About a month 
ago it left its mother and came, in the 
night, to eat the tops of the white birch 
that we eut for wood. We brought the tops 
to the camp, and it came in the night te 
eat them close to camp. We kept bringing 
them nearer, and it kept getting tamer, 
until now it will come and eat brush in the 
day time, and will come to us, when it sees 
us earrying brush, and eat it close beside 
[I will send you some photos of Mary, 
as we eall her, when I get the negatives 
developed.” 


us. 


THE DEER SEASON 

Due to unfavorable weather conditions. 
the Maine deer were harder to procure 
during the past fall than for several years 
previops. During the hunting season much 
of the low land was flooded, and the woods 
roads were very muddy. The deer kept 
pretty much to the hardwood ridges, be- 
yond the reach of any other than experi- 
enced hunters. Of those who did find the 
deer, all report that there were deer for all 
who managed to get inte the deer country. 
But this was not near to the canoe routes. 

The heavy rains also made it difficult to 
get a moose, for these animals kept to the 
swamps, where the hunters were unable to 
go. Those killed were, for the most part, 
young bulls. 

In the ten days of the open season in 
Vermont there were killed but 446 deer, 
as against 753 last year. 

In New York state, although just as 
many, if not more, deer hunters went to 
the woods, not so many deer were killed 
as last year. Yet there was no scarcity of 
deer. There was very little snow in the 
North Woods during the deer season, and, 
for the most part, the leaves still elung to 
the trees and serub in dense masses, In 
past years forest fires have left large 
stretches of burnt lands, and hunters found 
it easy to get deer on these burnings, since 
the deer went there to browse the young 
shoots of plants that came up after the 
fire, and the country was comparatively 
open. There were but few fires during the 


past summer, and over the vast area of 
burnt lands made by the fires of 1903 there 
had grown up a dense tangle of underbrush, 
where the deer were quite safe from detec- 
The snow, such as there was, came 


tion. 
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earlier than usual, however, and the chances 
of the hunters were thus greatly enhanced. 
Upwards of 100 deer were killed by 
sportsmen who went into the woods at 
Stony Creek, in Warren county. The Cran- 
berry lake region was as’ popular as usual 
with hunters from Albany, Utica, and Syra- 
cuse, and gave good results, while some nice 
bucks were killed In the vicinity of Big 
Moose lake. Buffalo sportsmen in general 
went to the Beaver river county, in Her- 
kimer county, going into the woods at 
Beaver Station; an unusually fine buck was 
killed by Mr.George L. Knight, near Witch- 
hopple lake. 

Mr. Charles E. Ebner, of Utica, who 
camped on West Canada creek, in Hamilton 
county, killed, in addition to a nice buck, 
a full grown black bear. It is said in Utica 
that Mr. Ebner tracked the bear on the 
snow, and, having killed it, carried it into 
samp without once setting it down; his 
guide, John Conklin, having learned this 
from taking his trail later in the day. And 
yet, at Huther’s meat market in Utica the 
dead bear tipped the beam at 350 pounds! 
But then, there have been but few bears 
killed on Spruce mountain in recent years. 


TWO GUIDES OF VIRGINIA 


There -vas a bothersome letter from old 
Virginia about Thanksgiving time. It was 
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from Mr. A. B. Moncure, of Reams, Va., 
and both he and Uncle “Jerry” Stevens, 
the champion ’possum and ’ecoon hunter of 
Virginia, hoped to see me down there for a 
turkey hunt during the early winter. It 
is a great temptation, for Mr. Moncure’s 
turkeys are trained to perfection—they 
show themselves with encouraging fre- 
queney, always, however, deftly eluding the 
ardent city sportsman and sending him 
home foiled, but literally wild for another 
eampaign. But it is not a turkey year for 
me. Mr. Moneure wrote: 

“Two years ago a young fellow came 
down here from New York and he fair dis- 
gusted Jerry, he was such a greenhorn. | 
myself never imagined a grown man could 
know so little about the out-of-doors. Jerry 
got me to play a few jokes on him, and he 
was an easy victim. The night he arrived 
we took him out in a meadow where we 
knew a flock of meadow larks were using, 
and Jerry held the lantern while our visitor 
tried to shoot the ‘quail’ as they flushed in 
the dark from the long grass. He enjoyed 
it, too, and seemed to think it the regular 
thing. And when he ran out of shells and 

















‘UNCLE JERRY ” STEVENS, IN HIS 
SUNDAY CLOTHES 
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we returned to the house he told us stories 
of hunting he had done in the Adirondacks. 
For a time I began to fear that he was hav- 
ing fun with us, and would be like the 
farmer at the circus who volunteers to try 
to walk the tight rope and turns out an 
expert. But he was as green as the prover- 
bial gourd, and only his eastiron good na- 
ture saved a little real sport for him. He 
came again last year, but he had changed, 
and he just seemed to absorb gumption. A 
few days ago he returned to New York at 
the end of his third visit. And in the two 
weeks’ hunting among the pines and broom- 
straw fields he had killed for himself a fine 
string of quail, a mossback gobbler and a 
five-prong buck; he took them all home with 
him. So you see you are never sure of a 
man. 

“Jerry desires me to inform you that 
Mose, his pet ’eoon dog, is as good as ever, 
though he is getting old now, and since our 
‘sreenhorn’ accidentally shot him up with 
quail shot two years ago it is hard to get 
him to go out with a stranger in the party. 
Uncle Jerry has directed all our nocturnal 
hunts since I was a boy, even to ‘quail’ 
hunting with a lantern. He does not take 
much stock in bird hunting, although he ean 
call turkeys with the best of us.” 

WHAT WOOD ALCOHOL WILL DO 

I saw the heading in the New York 
Herald one morning, but passed it by. 
Then a kind friend brought me the clipping 
as a news item; he thought it rather un- 
usual, to say the least.. He was right. It 
purported to be a despatch from Bangor, 
Me., and there was almost a half-column of 
it. The writer of the “despatch” described 
it as “the most remarkable adventure of the 
season in the Maine woods,” which “befell 
one Abbott Nelson, of Skowhegan, in the 
woods near the forks of the Kennebec.” 

“Nelson started from eamp on Saturday 
afternoon to shoot partridges, being armed 
only with a shotgun. On his way back a 
big bull moose barred the way. Nelson 
fired both barrels of his shotgun into the 
moose and then ran for the nearest tree. 
The moose rushed upon the hunter with 
a bellow of rage that echoed through the 
forest. 

“The limb upon which Nelson had perched 
was only ten feet from the ground, and 
the moose, by rearing upon his hind legs, 
could reach him and struck at him with 
a pair of antlers heavy enough to knock 
over a tree. Seeing that he would be 
killed if he remained there, Nelson moved 
out on the limb, which was higher from 
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the ground at its outer end, but his weight 
was too much and the limb broke, letting 
him down directly upon the animal’s nose. 
To make things worse, his trousers be- 
came caught in the limb so that he could 
move neither one way nor the other, and 
while he was thus entangled the moose 
charged. 

“The moose missed the man, but his 
horns became entangled in the limb. With 
a mighty effort he wrenched the limb free 
and started off through the woods carry- 
ing man and limb upon his horns. By 
this time Nelson had lost consciousness, 
but he was suddenly revived by being 
plunged into the lake which the moose 
was swimming. 

“By holding firmly to the antlers, Nelson 
was able to keep his seat and lift his head 
above water. Death seemed near, for the 
lake was two miles across, and the moose 
was swimming the widest part. 

“But the worst was to come. Searcely had 
the moose, with his burden of man and 
branch, reached the opposite shore of the 
iake, when there appeared another and a 
larger moose, full of fight. The second 
moose barred the way, and at once a battle 
began, which, Nelson says, beggared de- 
scription. 

“The unfortunate hunter, held fast by his 
clothing, was banged from side to side, 
dashed against trees and mangled by the 
clashing horns, until finally the cloth gave 
way and he was pitched high in the air, 
landing in the bushes twenty-five feet 
away. There, bruised, cut and bleeding, 
he lay, unable to rise, and for an hour 
watched the combat between the rival 
kings of the forest. 

“At last one of the moose, the challen- 
ger, appeared te have received his death 
thrust, but as he fell he made a last rush 
upon his antagonist, and their horns be- 
came so locked that the victor was im- 
prisoned. In five minutes the challenging 
moose was dead, and then, having par- 
tially regained his strength, Nelson finished 
the other with his hunting knife.” 

Were I a doctor man, perhaps I would 
tactfully apply a pseudo-Latin name for 
the ailment and prescribe rest and change. 
As things are, I must bluntly admit that to 
me it looks like the effects of wood alcohol. 
Had I been on hand I would have recom- 
mended for the writer of the Herald’s 
“despatch” extended rest and change—after 
the sufferer had submitted to a thorough 
scouring (internally) with spring water, 
and dieted on milk-toast, chicken-broth, 
gruel and the like. From the evidence I 
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judge it to have been one of the worst cases 
of wood aleohol poisoning on record. 


THE SiNCEREST FLATTERY 
A eartoonist employed on the New York 
Press racked his brain for something vew 
as a nucleus for a Thanksgiving cartoon. 
He saw a copy of the November FItrLp 
AND STREAM on a news-stand. The cover 


THE THANKSGIVING MOON 





design caught his faney. And, happy 
thought, it could be turned into a Thanks- 
giving cartoon. So he invested fitteen 
cents and from the cover design drew the 
cartoon of which a small reproduction is 
shown herewith. It appeared in the Press 
of Wednesday morning, November 23, and 
thus was Fienp AND Srream’s Thanks- 
giving moon permitted to smile on many 
thousands of homes on Thanksgiving Eve 
where otherwise there would have been no 
moon; for in a great city there are many, 
many homes where the sunshine—and the 
moonlight betimes—of newspaper carica- 
ture is all there is to furnish good cheer 
amid the perpetual shadows. 





FEED THE QUAIL 

Last winter saw the extinction of nearly 
all the quail in New England. This was 
not so much because of the severe cold, but 
rather was caused by the continued deep 
snow. Bob White will pitch down into the 


snow, the same as a grouse, and house him- 
self comparatively well during a storm. 
But he is no rabbit, and he cannot burrow 
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around under the drift and hunt out his 
sustenance. 


he is left in sad straits. The spare patch of 
uneut buckwheat; the locust seeds by the 
roadside; the acorns and beechnuts in the 
wood; the skunk cabbage and the wild 
grapes along the hedgerow—all are gone or 
covered deep beneath the white mantle of 
the snow, and the brave little fellow must 
slowly starve. Perhaps there may come a 
timely thaw, or the high winds may sweep 
away some of the snow, and thus his life 
be saved. Last winter, however, fortune 
passed him by. Some few big-souled per- 
sons bethought themselves to put out food, 
while here and there the quail found shel- 
tered retreats where the snow was not deep, 
otherwise all might have perished. 

Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, of Meriden, 
N. H., a naturalist who has a goodly fol- 
lowing among New England’s school chil- 
dren, started a movement to feed the birds 
in the Stoneham, Mass., publie schools, and 
soon the idea was eaught up by other 
schools and a vast amount of good aeccom- 
plished. The Stoneham boys equipped them- 
selves with shovels and brooms, and with 
bags of grain contributed by their parents, 
grocers, grain dealers and farmers. One 
hoy brought his father’s horse and sleigh 
and away they drove. Here and there two 
or three boys were set down with a bag of 
feed, until the sleigh had made a big eireuit 
of the country around the town. The boys, 
acting on advice from Mr. Baynes, found 
out a likely place and shoveled away the 
snow, clearing a space perhaps six or eight 
yards square. The ground was swept clear 
and grain seattered about liberally. 

These feeding places were swept clear 
and supplied with grain every few days 
during the time of the deep snows, and it 
was found that all manner of birds went 
there to feed, from wrens to ruffed grouse. 

For the insectivorous birds, the boys tied 
to branches of likely trees lumps of suet or 
fat meat. These were protected from crows, 
squirrels or cats by having a small square 
of wire netting tacked over them, or by be- 
ing bound tightly to the limb with numer- 
ous strands of twine. These birds were de- 
prived of their natural sources of suste- 
nance by the bark of trees being filled with 
frozen snow day in and out during January 
and most of February. 

The schoolboys will doubtless give the 
birds a lift again this winter, and sports- 
men might well follow their lead, whether 
or not supporting any club or association 
in carrying on the same good work. 
EDWARD CAVE. 


When the snow becomes g0 ” 
deep as to bury his weeds and berry bushes | 
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THE SOUTH IN WINTERTIME 

Those of us who would like to cling to 
the old ways of American sport, in which 
there was abundant shooting for every man 
at all sorts of game and et very short dis- 
tances from home, might do very well if 
we would sit down and think over for a 
few moments the tremendous changes in 
America which have been wrought by the 
railroads within the last decade or so. No 
country is better than its roads, so far as 
civilization is concerned. The corollary of 
this is that after the roads are all built 
there is no wild country left. The railroads 
of America are the greatest friends and the 
greatest enemies of the sportsman; friends 
in that they take him quickly to the best 
of the remaining game preserves of the 
country; enemies in that they take every 
body else there also, and so exhaust the 
supply. 

Who has not regretted that he did not 
live in the days of Boone and Crockett and 
Carson? Whose blood, if he be American, 
does not thrill at thestoriesof these knights- 
errant of the wilderness? What, for in- 
stance, must have been one part of America 
in the time of Crockett, when that worthy, 
after the close of his martial adventures 
under Gen. Jackson, wandered far south 
into Alabama and came back bearing won- 
drous tales of Florida and other remote 
regions? Crockett travelled on horseback 
when he might, on foot for the most part 
of the time. Taken ill on the way, he re- 
turned home almost a skeleton, after weeks 
of hardship in exploring a small part of 
the South. To-day one may leave New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chieago, St. 
Paul, any great Northern city, and in a 
day or two, travelling in perfect comfort 
and under eare sufficient even for an in- 
valid, be set down in a part of the country 
which shall make him rub his eyes and be- 
lieve that winter never comes. What would 
Crockett say to that? What do we say to 
it? Nothing. We take it as a matter of 
course. But we ought not to take it as a 


matter of course that the land of the time 


of Crockett, and the fullness thereof, 
should remain to us to-day. 

Of all the corners of this great and beau- 
tiful land of America, I confess perhaps 
the greatest fondness for that corner which 
is least known, the portion of the United 
States south of the Ohio river. Did I eall 
this a portion of the United States? Politi- 
eally it is not so, but that is not the fault 
of the South but of the North. It always 
seemed to me, in that spirit of boyhood love 
of fair play which I brought from the bat- 
tle grounds of the little red school house, 
that after a fellow was whipped and had 
hollered “Enough”, he ought to be allowed 
to get up. We whipped the South, took her 
surrender, and then brutally never allowed 
her to get up again! Politically, we have 
kept the South out of the United States 
just so far as we could. We have imposed 
conditions which the South could not aec- 
cept and live. We have asked her to come 
in and sit at our table, but we have locked 
the front door and hidden the key, and left 
the South out in the cold, not a real part 
of the United States. And yet, here is one 
of the dearest, sweetest and noblest parts of 
all our country. Here is the very place 
where the old Americanism exists to-day— 
the only place. And if we do not know the 
South, not nearly so well as Davy Crockett 
did after his journey through the wilderness 
places, more is the shame and pity for us. 

As the Southern states have been the last 
home of the genuine Americanism—just as 
they were the original and natural home for 
gentle living—so they have been the last 
to change in the ways of what we eall 
modern progress, which latter is to some of 
us a somewhat hateful thing, and to none 
more hateful than to the sportsman and 
the outdoor man, who cannot find it in his 
soul to subseribe to the modern creed of 
suecess, so-called. The South has been the 
last to change in the matters of game sup- 
ply. She still has abundant facilities for 
sport left to her. We do not all of us 
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know this; nor do all of us reflect that the 
greatest inroads on the game of the South 
have been made by Northern men. 

In spite of this latter fact, the truth re- 
mains that the South, a land of ease and 
plenty and comfort and good fellowship, 
lies at our door, within a day’s travel. 
Some of us know the South along the main 
lines of railway. Take the word of one 
admirer of it, get away from the railways, 
explore the South as Davy Crockett did, 
and you will never regret that experience. 
You will return with your eyes opened 
to very many things. Perhaps you may 
forget your days of excellent upland or 
marsh shooting in your wonder that this 
beautiful and lovable part of America is 
not a part of the United States to-day; 
and you will be first to assert that this eon- 
dition of unregenerateness, so-called, is not 
the fault of the South, but of the North. 
Yet the South is the coming portion of the 
United States of America. It is the next 
West. Visit it, travel across it, talk with 
its people. Do it now. You will never 
reeret it so long as you live. You will be 
the hetter if you go both as sportsman and 
as man. And you may remember that 
FIELD AND StrEAM is the one sporting pa- 
per of America which has the audacity to 
believe that a sportsman is a man as well 
as a sportsman, that he eats, drinks, sleeps, 
acts, moves and thinks like a human being 
as well as a sportsman. Take both halves 
of vourself, and your better half alse, and 
go South this winter. 


THE GAME OF TEXAS 

The State of Texas is to-day the greatest 
shooting ground left in America. Perhaps 
you do not realize that it takes two days 
to travel across the State of Texas by fast 
mail. If you travelled across it ten years 
ago and should do so now for the first en- 
suing trip, you would not know the state. 
Its changes have been tremendous. Even 
the enormous abundance in game has been 
eut down. 

Everyone knows the opposition which 
met the framers of the famous Texas game 
law last winter, in whieh the Lone Star 
State took a position which might well be 
imitated by others. Yet this law, excellent 
as it is, is going through the early season of 
tribulation whicli met game laws in the 
Northern states. It is a good law, but is 
not fully enforced. Perhaps it never will 


be fully enforeed until the game of Texas 
shall practically have disappeared as it has 
in the Northern states. 
passing hard to teach. 


We Americans are 





Here is what Mr. Alfred Spence of Port 
Arthur, Texas, says about these matters: 
“The present game law will be hard fought 
in the next legislature. We need officers to 
enforee our laws, and ought not to depend 
on sportsmen to enforce laws against their 
friends, or upon loeal officials, who are too 
often inclined to overlook violations of this 
particular law. The only benefit derived 
from the present law is that the killing of 
ducks and geese by market hunters, and the 
shipment from the state is prohibited and is 
not earried on. In facet, there is no game 
shipped from the state at all, but there is 
no doubt but that the law prohibiting the 
sale of game is non-effective, there being 
game sold every day in the week during the 
season. The shipment of game is entirely 
stopped, due, I think, in a great measure 
to the refusal of the transportation com- 
panies to handle it, but if they would 
handle it there would be plenty of viola- 
tors offer the shipments. The limit placed 
on the number of birds per gun per day is 
violated, the only limit being the greatest 
number it is possible for the hunter to kill 
during the day. I believe that game war- 
dens are the remedy, and I know that there 
are enough of fair-minded men to assist 
the game warden to the desired end. As it 
it now, the law is violated and no one 
suffers the penalty.” 

Another sportsman, of Houston, Texas, 
writes in something the same strain re- 
earding the continuous violation of the law 
by so-ealled sportsmen, although admitting 
that the market hunter was practically put 
out of business by the Texas law. This 
Houston man speaks after my own heart 
when he says: “The usual hot air about 
organizing a protective association may now 
be looked for. There isn’t anything in it.” 
No, there isn’t. The record of twenty 
years is that sportsmen will not proteet 
came themselves. It ought to be a matter 
of law and stern and impartial law at that. 

This Houston gentleman admits that 
there ‘will be trouble over the law in the 
next legislature. The duck hunters want 
an amendment which will permit them to 
ship dueks. Some of the quail hunters 
want the season extended through Feb- 
ruary. There is abundance of protest all 
over the state, and the usual howl from men 
who want the law adjusted so that it will 
hurt the other fellow and not themselves. 
The consensus of good sentiment in Texas 
is that the law needs no amendment, unless 
it be to shorten the dove season, making it 
begin in November with other upland birds, 
and leaving it to close February 1, as it 
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As it is, the law has that one 
The early dove shooter some- 
times shoots quail. The simpler a game law 
is the better. 

The market shooters of Texas claim that 
the state is losing $50,000 a year by re- 


does now. 
loophole. 


fraining from shipping ducks. Perhaps 
it does lose $50.000 a year, or that a few 
market hunters lose it—most of which mar- 
ket hunters, by the way, are backed by 
Northern men who get all the money. That 
sum is a trifle compared to the amounts 
spent bv travellers in Texas every winter; 
and of these travellers, at least one-third 
will be found to earry shotguns. There is 
more money for Texas, ten to one, in keep- 
ing the bag limit at twenty-five birds and 
stopping the sale of game. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the good sense, as well as 
the good sentiment of the Texas legislators 
will keep this Texas duck law precisely as 
it is. 

For the benefit of Northern sportsmen, 
it may be stated that in Texas hunters are 
permitted to ship on the same train with 
themselves, a small amount of game, under 
affidavit that the game is for their own use 
and not for sale. The affidavit is attached 
to the game in the baggage car. Under such 
restrictions it is diffieult to lay up much 
money at market hunting. To the amateur 
sportsman, Texas is fairly liberal. Dogs 
are well cared for in baggage cars at a 
half cent a mile for distances over 50 miles, 
not over $1 to go to any one baggage man 
for any one run, and not over $1.50 for any 
trip covering more than one baggage man’s 
run. Guns in eases are earried free of 
charge in the baggage ear. I have seen a 
great many guns in the Pullman coaches 
in Texas, and never personally knew of a 
request to store one’s gun in the baggage 
ear. Resuming, one may shoot in Texas 
till February 1. Twenty-five birds total 
bag per day, not twenty-five of each sort, 
is the limit. One may kill six deer in the 
season, but not any doe or fawn. Any 
visitor to Texas should look up full further 
details of the law. He ought, if he be 
flavored with a sense of deceney, add his 
voice to that of the thinking men of the 
state, who are this winter trying to stiffen 
the excellent Texas game law and to get 
it better enforcement. Texas is a great and 
wonderful state. Its game is beginning 
to disappear. It is time for Texans and 
others to realize this fact. 


OKLAHOMA AS A GAME COUNTRY 


The best sport left in Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory is quail hunting. The 
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Lacey law has had a good effect, as several 
severe convictions have discouraged the 
shipment of game from Oklahoma, whence 
it used to come in one continual stream. In 
the Indian Nations if is against the law to 
hunt except upon allotted lands. Indian 
agents now promptly confiscate. game 
brought into town and offered for sale. In 
brief, Oklahoma does not believe in selling, 
but does not too much restrict killing game. 
Under these conditions, there has been a 
stiff inerease in Oklahoma game, which, at 
the time of the opening of the Strip, was 
eut down almost to the point of extinetion 
of many species. There will be very good 
winter wildfowl shooting in Oklahoma, as 
last season was a wet one, and last fall the 
birds were coming in along the edges of the 
farming country in good numbers. There 
are still a few turkeys in spite of the exe- 
erable slaughter which once prevailed. 
There are some deer, though not so many. 
Tn the unsettled country there is some small 
fur. Deer and antelope will last about ten 
years longer, in all likelihood, before be- 
coming extinct. This part of the coun- 
try, it will be remembered, has_ swiftly 
grown into an agricultural portion of the 
West. It was once a most prolifie game 
region, and even under modern conditions 
promises to be of interest for many years. 


MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS 

Remember to look at the government 
maps before going hunting in the South. 
Side-step Missouri and Arkansas, for they 
do not allow non-resident hunting. It 
would seem that, after all, Missouri does 
not “love company,” and as_ to 
Arkansas, she simply will not have it. 
Still, the unexpected continually happens, 
as, for instanee, when Missouri went 
Republican this last fall. Both Missouri 
and Arkansas may go democratic enough 
any year to change this singular situation 
under which two of the kindliest states in 
the Union—and two of the best shooting 
states as well—keep up the bars against the 
brotherhood of sportsmen. 


UNDOING THEIR DEEDS 

The Illinois State Fish Commission, hav- 
ing shot three legs off its own horse, is try- 
ing to pateh up the animal again. In 
other words, having introduced carp to the 
extent of practically ruining the angling 
waters of this part of the West, it is now 
permitting the seining out of carp and their 
continuous sale usually as a matter of com- 
mercial profit to those having the seining 
privileges. The Aurora Bait Casting Club, 
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long accustomed to good bass fishing in the 
Fox river, recently, under state supervision, 
seined out twenty tons of German earp. 
They were sent alive to Chicago, whether 
for the personal profit of members of the 
bait casting elub doth not appear. I im- 
agine that there are still just a few carp 
left in the Fox river, perhaps a hundred 
thousand tons or so. The State Fish Com- 
mission deserves the thanks of the sports- 
men of Illinois, if the latter be not par- 
ticular as to the character of their streams 
and the contents of the same. A hundred 
years from now they will still be seining 
earp, but they will not be catching bass 
with rod and reel. 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON 

I recently had oceasion to present in 
these columns a news item or news rumor 
from Manitoba regarding what was thought 
to be a flight of passenger pigeons. Natu- 
rally this was doubted, and the more so 
since the chief believer of the rumor ap- 
pears to think that the passenger pigeon 
perhaps migrates now to South America. 
There is about the same logical ground 
for believing this that there is for thinking 
that these birds have appeared in Mani- 
toba. Mr. G. E. Atkinson, a well-posted 
naturalist of Portage la Prairie, writes 
to the Manitoba Free Press, expressing 
regret that these rumors should obtain, and 
pointing out the absence of any foundation 
for them. Mr. Atkinson shows that the 
passenger pigeon, while abundant in the 


hard wood forests of eastern Canada, were | 


never known in Manitoba. He says, “This 
pigeon was a primitive species, unresource- 
ful, and has, in the usual course of nature’s 
workings, become a species of the past, as 
have the buffalo and the great ank. While 
Southern countries have a great many vari- 
eties of wild pigeons, they are not the 
passenger pigeon formerly common in 
Canada. A closely allied species is the 
band-tail pigeon of California and British 
Columbia, and this was, a few years sinee, 
mistaken by enthusiasts and reported as 
the passenger pigeon, until the report was 
corrected. Some two years ago I sent out 
enquiries for pigeons through two agri- 
cultural papers in Manitoba, and was 
deluged with letters for weeks, which re- 
ported the pigeons common from Emerson 
to Swan river and from Lake Winnipeg to 
Whitewater lake; but there was not one 
ease which would bear investigation, since 
the most probable and earefully written 
replies showed that doves had been mis- 
taken for pigeons. As regards the birds 
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in the grain fields, I may say pigeons would 
not be in grain fields, but would rather be 
feeding in the oak bluffs on acorns.” 

For the sake of those who think they see 
pigeons when perhaps they see doves, it 
may be stated that the extreme measure- 
ments of the mourning dove will be about 
eleven and three quarters or twelve inches 
in length, tail five and a half to five and 
three quarter inches. Female birds will 
average about t:n and a half inches, tail 
about four and a quarter inches. As 
against this, the smallest measurement of 
the passenger pigeon is fifteen and a half 
inches, tail seven and a half inches. It may 
geo as high as seventeen inches, with a tail 
measurement of eight and_ three-fourth 
inches. Some think that doves do not go 
in flocks. Any shooter of experience knows 
that this is absurd. I have personally seen 
flocks of hundreds of doves, though the im- 
mense dove flights are more common in the 
South and Southwest than in the North. 

The Manitoba wild pigeon story is not 
confirmed. 


THE FREE REEL IN ENGLAND 


During these long winter evenings, when 
IT want to have an hour of amusement, I 
pick up an English sporting paper and 
read the unbiased comment of the open- 
minded English angler. Everybody knows 
that there has been a recent attempt made 
to enlighten the anglers of England on the 
mysteries and beauties of the American 
method of easting from the free reel and 
with the short bass rod. That very good 
gentleman and sportsman, Mr. R. B. 
Marston, editor of the Fishing Gazette, 
takes his life and his business welfare in 
his hands, gets him a short little American 
bait casting rod, and thereby defies his 
country. I regret to state that Mr. Marston 
does not appear to use an American multi- 
plying reel, but a “Silex”, reel, which he 
does not thumb, but sets with a screw 
to prevent backlashing in the east. After 
all, perhaps we are prejudiced on this side 
of the water, for I personally cannot see 
myself casting bait with anything but a free 
reel controlled absolutely by the thumb 
and nothing else. But what would you 
think if you were editing an angling 
journal, as Mr. Marston is, and should you 
get this kind of a letter from an admiring 
friend? 

“With regard to the American style of 
casting a spinning bait, two objections 
suggest themselves to my mind. First, how 
ean a trace of three or four yards with 
swivels, and perhaps a lead, be used if the 
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bait is wound right up to the top ring be- 
fore casting? Secondly, the short rods can 
hardly give as much power to deal with a 
heavy fish as the longer ones generally used 
in England. It is not always easy to keep 
a big fish from running under the boat or 
fouling the oars. In such eases a few extra 
feet of rod to hold the fish’s head up a little 
distance away give a_ great advantage. 
Both on river and lake I have often been 
glad of 14 feet of good cane or greenheart 
to keep the fish under the rod point, and 
elear of obstructions.” 

We tell all sorts of stories about each 
other in the interchange of national 
courtesies. I remember the very good one 
about the Englishman who insisted on pro- 
nouncing Massachusetts ‘“Massakussets.’”’ 

His American friend protested with him, 
but it was no use. “Oh, my dear fellow,” 
said the Englishman, “the ch before u is 
hard, you know. Massakussets is quite 
correct !”” 

I don’t see what we are going to do with 
our English cousins, unless we start an in- 
ternational casting tournament worth the 
name, and simply insist on having a lot of 
those good fellows come over here. If they 
will do that, we will promise them our best 
endeavors in teaching them how to pro- 
nounce Massachusetts and how to east a live 
bait, spinner, or spoon, with a short rod and 
a free reel. This is a free country. 


REGARDING WILD COOKS 

Speaking of Indians and their progress 
in civilized arts, did you ever have an 
Indian cook? I do not mean a semi-civil- 
ized Indian guide, who by hard work is 
able to boil water or extract the fat from 
bacon, but a real genuine Indian squaw? 
For instance, there was Christine—have I 
not spoken of Christine? She is a Cree 
woman, and for that reason is perhaps not 
wholly popular among all the Blackfeet, al- 
though she lives on the Blackfoot reserva- 
tion now, in times when the Blackfeet and 
Crees no longer go to war. Christine is 
married to old John Monroe, who is half 
white and half Piegan, and who speaks a 
mixture of French, Scotch, United States, 
Blackfoot, Sioux and Cree, which renders 
him a trifle difficult for conversational pur- 
poses. Christine does not savvy English. 
Yet I don’t know but that the next time I 
go bear hunting I will just charter old John 
Monroe, if he is still able to sit a horse, and 
take him and Christine and a strong 
handled axe, and their tepee, and turn loose 
in the wilderness. Methinks that kind of 
an outfit could come pretty near taking care 
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of itself. Moreover, my grizzly is still at 
large. 

And then I bethink myself again of 
Sarah, a full-blood Pillager, one of the 
Chippewa people of Minnesota. I have not 
seen Sarah for a year now, and word comes 
down that her liege lord Aleck Kittson has 
vamosed from his accustomed haunts at 
Cass lake. There are many worse cooks 
than Sarah. She understood a white man’s 
erub-box right well, although she could not 
speak a word of English; and a stouter 
hand on a paddle shaft you shall searcely 
find. Moreover, how she could split wood! 
There might be many things more imprac- 
tical than just taking Aleck and Sarah and 
an axe and two canoes, and starting down 
some river which runs up into Rainy lake. 
That would be an outfit also which ought 
to be able to take care of itself. Many a 
well-planned sporting trip involving the 
expenditure of hundreds of dollars in out- 
fit, has gone a-glee through that fatal lack 
of mobility and the fatal absence of a wild 
cook, a wild husband and a wild tepee 
capable of going on one pony or into one 
eanoe. Afar from me be these big trips 
with wall tents and camp furniture. I do 
not want comfort in the wilderness. I ean 
get that at home. A rifle, a tin ean, three 
cartridges and a wild eook—here be induce- 
ments, my countrymen! 





THE ASTORS AND THE EXPOSITION 


The managers of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition, which will be held at Portland, 
Oregon, next summer, have written many 
letters to the Astor family of New York 
and London, and have explained to them 
how grateful would be any encouragement 
or assistance rendered by that family to 
the promoters of this exposition. Thus far 
there has been no reply made from any 
member of the family to any citizen ot 
Portland. This matter seems somewhat 
strange, for there are many of us who 
refuse to believe that the Astor family, 
wealthy as it is, has ceased to be American 
at heart. America was kind to John Jacob 
Astor, and has been kind to all his deseend- 
ants. To be sure, that early Astoria ven- 
ture, which gave the United States its first 
hold on the far Northwest territory, was 
almost the only failure made by that shrewd 
merchant, John Jacob Astor. It cost him 
more than $4,000,000. It helped gain for 
America very much more than that, and 
America has paid the Astors since then 
very much more than that. That failure 
and that loss occurred one hundred years 
ago. I do not think the Astor family ought 
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to lay it so seriously to heart. I am sure 
if I had lost $4,000,000 a hundred years 
ago I should not mind it now, especially 
if I were able to console myself with the 
ereater part of New York and a slice of 


England. If the Astor family, out of 
th abundance, should prove American 


e: ugh to help on so distinetly American 
and distinctively worthy an enterprise as 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition, I am sure 
the muskrats, amrten, otter and beaver of 
America would rise up and eall them 
blessed after all. The Astor family is pop- 
ularly supposed to have outgrown its musk- 
rat days. 


DOGS, PAST AND PRESENT 

In the early days when Lewis and Clark 
were making their way across the continent, 
in that luckiest of all journeys of explora- 
tion, they had oceasion to add to their store 
of knowledge in regard to the dog as an 
edible product. The dog has always been 
something of a figure in the settlement of 
the remoter portions of our Western coun- 
try. He was cheap, portable and con- 
venient; for that, after using him as a 
beast of burden to the end of the road, one 
could sit down and eat him upon occasion, 
and fare exceeding well thereat. I have 
eaten dog with Indians. I would rather 
have porterhouse, but we were out of 
porterhouse at the time. Dog is not steak, 
but may be called near-steak. In view of 
these facts one cannot refrain from a cer- 
tain exultation over the wisdom of the 
management of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, to be held at Portland during the 
coming year. It has been decided to hold 
the greatest dog show ever given in the 
West. As a matter of historie verity, I 
trust that the management will display the 
dog in all his several spheres of usefulness. 

NINETY AND NINE 

There is a song about the Ninety and 
Nine. This number of sheep were safe in 
the fold, but one was out on the hills alone. 
When the roundup was completed there 
was much additional joy. If it were not 
for the great rewards in friendship which 
men connected with sporting journals re- 
ceive, it is to be doubted whether they 
would stay in the business so long as they 
do. For my own part, twenty years of 
journalism of this sort has paid me best 
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in the friends it has brought me. For abont 
a year I have been wondering why I did not 
hear from the one out on the hills alone 
my long-legged quail-hunting companion, 
Warren Powel, of Taylorville, Tllinois, 
Now he comes in out of the cold, smiling as 
of yore, and saying that he has been too 
busy to go quail hunting. He admits con. 
ing into the Frenp AND Stream fold 
There is much joy over the ninety-and-nine 
plus the one absentee. I shouldn’t wonder 
if he and I would have another quail hunt 
one of these years. I always thought Powe 
the hardest man to follow on foot all day 
that I ever ran against. He could los 
Weston or any of these six days people so 
far they would have to send back a relief 
expedition with the grub wagon. 


GOT HIM 

Messrs. J. E. Roth and R. F. Phillips, 
Pittsburg, Pa., recently returned from a 
erizzly hunt in British Columbia. Both 
gentlemen had good Inck with sheep, goats 
and the like, and Mr. Roth was so fort- 
nate as to kill two grizzlies out of a bunch 
of three which he met. They still-hunted 
exclusively and report a good game country 
south of Banff. 


BUNKER HILL AND THE WEST 
When I wish to have fun with my friend, 


Mr. Chas. F. Lummis, of Los Angeles, 
California, I tell him that California is 
Down East and not Out West. This is 


usually sufficient to elicit a wild Western 
whoop from Mr. Lummis. Yet just the 
other day I got a letter from a correspon- 
dent whose address is Bunker Hill avenue, 
Los Angeles. What would you think? 


CHICAGO FLY CASTING CLUB 


The first winter meet and banquet of the 
Chieago Fly Casting Club was held Decem- 
ber 5 at Chicago. Should any organization 
of anglers in this or other country wish 
rules for club guidance, it is very likely 
that Mr. H. Wheeler Perce, Secretary, Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, would mail a 
copy of the Club book showing the consti- 
tution, rules and events. These have been 
evolved after patient effort, and might save 
other clubs much time and anxiety. 

E. Houeu. 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
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The sportsman’s outfit nowadays is en- 
tirely incomplete unless it contains at least 
one camera with which to catch passing 
memoranda and incidents of the day, or for 
the more useful purpose of perpetuating 
for the sportsman himself or for ethers the 
manners and customs of the game that is 
being hunted. 

3ut it is surprising to note what little 
attention is paid to the choice of a camera 
or its appertenances. Glancing through the 
periodicals of the day, devoted to sport, 
the poor illustrations which usually accom- 
pany descriptions of hunting trips are par- 
ticularly noticeable and we can only pre- 
sume that lack of decent apparatus and 
ignorance of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of photography are the cause. The 
sportsman, unless he be one of those nat- 
uralist photographers—of which there are 
quite a few in this country—is generally 
satisfied with borrowing any old kind of a 
eamera from a friend, or else runs into the 
nearest supply store, and buys what the 
salesman, in his wisdom, chooses to sell him. 
What the photographie salesman knows 
about cameras can be condensed into one 
word, “nothing,” and with the sportsman 
himself knowing nothing there is every 
chance for failure at the start off. 

There are cameras and cameras. Cameras 
for portrait work, cameras for the land- 
seapist, cameras with long extensions and 
telephotographie lenses, cameras for the 
race course, and so on, but there is not one 
single eamera which is suited for all kinds 
of work, and will do it well. The sports- 
man photographer should be particularly 
careful in the choice of his outfit. He must 
have a camera which is neither complicated 
in its various movements, nor yet bulky; 
nor must it be one of those contraptions 
which fall to pieces on being dropped; and 
again it should be supplied with the most 
rapid of lenses, the quickest of quick shut- 
ters, a long bellows and a perfect finder. 
All these things can be gotten in a camera, 
but of course are not to be obtained for 


nothing, and for the 
man who desires re- 


sults with his camera, 
as well as with his 
gun, he must be pre- 
pared to pay the price, 
as he would for his 
perfect shooting arm. 

There are any num- 4 
ber of cameras on the 
market which more or less fill the conditions 
we have laid down here, but to our way of 
thinking the sportsman should provide him- 
self with two cameras, or rather let us say, 
a camera and a kodak, under which latter 
name we. mean one of those small, eonveni- 
ent pocket arrangements which take rolls 
of films and which can be pulled out and 
set in action quicker than we can write it. 

The ideal camera for naturalist purposes 
is one of the reflex type, in which the pho- 
tographer can see his object, the size it will 
be reproduced on his plate, the right way 
up, and ean see it until the moment of ex- 
posure. Such a camera with a long bellows 
and a lense which is intended for a plate at 
least one size larger than the plate he is 
using in his camera, and also provided with 
a curtain shutter, which works just in front 
of the plate, with speeds varying from a 
time exposure, up to sooo part of a second, 
is the kind of instrument used by men like 
Carlin, Dugmore and most of the naturalist 
photographers whose work appears in 
print. 

But generally sneaking, such a camera is 
far too much of an ineumbrance for the 
man who goes out shooting and who uses 
his camera, so to say, as a “side issue.” 
The reflex type of cameras are all more or 
less heavy. We should then recommend a 
camera made on the order of the eyele type, 
that is one that folds up into a small com- 
pass, and which ean be packed into a leather 
ease and slung over the shoulder, where its 
weight will not be felt. These, too, can be 
provided with a curtain or focal plane shut- 
ter, and, with a large and brilliant finder in 
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the front of the camera and with a little 
practice, be all that is desired. 

Unfortunately the majority of the 
cameras are made with a lot of brilliant, 
polished cabinet work and shining brass 
which catches the rays of the sun and are 
altogether too conspicuous. It is a good 
plan, then, to paint all wood work and brass 
a dead black. These cameras are “ hand 
cameras,” so called, probably because they 
are generally used on tripods, but a tripod 
is an awkward thing for the sportsman to 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA 


’ 5, or thereabouts. 
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the shutter. The lens should be one of 
those modern anastigmats which work at F. 
Or in other words, one 
that will allow an instantaneous exposure 
on the grayest of’ gray days, with passable 
results. Such a lens will cost all the way 
from $30 up, but we recommend the use 
of what is known as a 5x7 lens fora 4x5 
camera, as this will enable the photographer 
to obtain a larger image of the object on 
his plate. The shutter we have already 
mentioned, but it is a good plan to have a 

















By Jno. M. Schreck 


DANCING THE POLKA, 
earry around. To get good results, espe- 
cially if focusing must be done, and where 
the exposure is anything over the fraction 
of a second, the camera must be rested on 
some kind of a support. A small folding 
stand with clips on it, which can be at- 
tached to a fence rail or a post or a branch 
of a tree may be had, to which the camera 
ean be screwed, and this will be the most 
convenient kind of tripod that the sports- 
man ean take with him. It folds into small 
compass and ean be stowed away in the 
pocket. 

The camera itself should not be larger 
than a 5x7, and a 4x5 size is just as use- 
ful, as all pictures can be enlarged to any 
required size. The most important features 
in the sportsman’s cameras are the lens and 


First Prize 


YOUNG SPOTTED SANDPIPERS 


between-the-lens shutter as well as the focal 
plane shutter which works at a high speed 
in front of the plate. The shutter must be 
noiseless or nearly so, as the elick is liable 
to frighten the bird or animal being photo- 
graphed. Attached to the shutter should 
be a rubber tube and bulb and a spare tube 
of some 30 feet in length is also very de- 
sirable in some eases. Perfect cleanliness 
and the absence of all dust particles in the 
camera are essential to suecess, and the 
camera should be inspected thoroughly be- 
fore being taken out. The lens must be 
always protected in case of falls, as a 
seratch on the glass will materially damage 
its picture taking qualities. The focusing 
seale, which will be found on the front 
board of every camera, should be very care- 
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FELICITATIONS 


fully tested, and the photographer should 
practice himself in gauging distances, as he 
frequently will be in a position where he 
will not have time to do any focussing on 
the ground glass at the back of the camera. 
The faculty of accurately gauging distances 
ean be readily acquired and is of tremen- 
dous importance. 

The most important item in the whole 
outfit is the plate holder, when glass plates 
are used. The very best is none too good, 
but generally speaking glass plates are 
somewhat too heavy and too fragile to carry 
ona hunting trip. There is nothing better 
than the eut film, or better still, the recently 
introduced film-pack, the holder for which 
can be fitted to the back of the camera and 
enough packs carried to take three or four 
dozen pictures a day. The use of these 
flm-packs is so extremely simple that we 
will not deseribe it here. A leather case 
should be used to carry the camera, a small 
rainproof focusing cloth, some soft tissue 
paper for cleaning the lens and any num- 
ber of film-packs or plate-holders if glass 
plates are used. 

If the sportsman is further provided with 
a kodak, one that will take a 31-4x51-2 
picture, with three or four extra rolls of 
films in his pocket, he will be well fitted to 
do almost every kind of work that he de- 
sires, and with a thorough knowledge of 
his implements and their capabilities he 
should get results which will readily dis- 





count the apolowies for pietures he has 
heretofore handed in to his vublisher. Of 
course there are many instruments espe- 
cially made for the naturalist photographer, 
instruments which will run ’way up into 
hundreds of dollars, like the one which is 
made in the shape of a gun, for photo- 
graphing birds on the wing, and cameras 
of a similar complicated nature, but they 
are not for the majority of sportsmen. 
SOME HINTS ON FISH PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dr. Francis Ward, who has made a study 
of photographing British fresh-water fish, 
gives the following useful suggestions: 

“Tn the first place, I take all my photo- 
graphs in running water. My tanks, of 
which I have two, are thin plate-glass, back 
and front, the ends and the bottom being of 
wood; and the distance between the front 
and back glass six inches. 

“Clean water, whether salt or fresh, is 
stored in a tub or barrel, the inside of which 
is well charred, or painted with black fish 
varnish. The water flows in over one end 
of the tank, and out at the other end 
through an overflow pipe, let into the 
wooden side. When possible I attach the 
inflow pipe to the tap. 

“By using running water, a tank in which 
the water has become thick can be cleared 
in a few minutes. Further, if a fish sulks 


at the bottom, the sudden inflow of water 
will often stir him up, and induce him to 
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head up stream in a very natural posture. 

“I never use painted backgrounds, for two 
reasons; first, real weeds look better; sec- 
ondly, if a painted background is used the 
shadow of the fish is shown on the back- 
ground. 

“Tf the reader is desirous of photograph- 
ing a fish, I would advise the following 
method of procedure: Get up early in the 
morning and arrange the weeds and bottom 
of the tank. The weeds at first are limp 
and bedraggled, but the running water soon 
shakes out the leaves and freshens them up. 
Next arrange a large white sheet behind the 
tank; this sheet must be sufficiently far be- 
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cide whether I wish to illustrate the gener, 
outline and fin structure, or a characteristij 
attitude, or to obtain a pictorial effect. 

“A pictorial effect may be obtained # 
follows: In one tank put your fish, and th 
weeds reauired in the foreground; place 
second tank, containing more weeds, siq 
inches or so behind the first, and fill up th 
intervening space with gravel or earth, 
the same level as the gravel or earth in th 
tanks. 

“One deep tank would give the distay 
effect as well, but the depth from glass 
glass would render it very cumbersome, ang 
it would be difficult to keep the fish in foew 

















































By R. H. Beebe 
A SEXTETTE OF “SIGHTS, 

hind to be out of focus, and so that the 
shadows thrown by the tank will fall on to 
the ground and not on to the sheet. 

“ As soon as the light is good enough for 
a rapid exposure, introduce the fish to be 
photographed. He will rush about, stir 
up the bottom and possibly partially dis- 
arrange the weeds. Let the water run; the 
running water soon clears the tank, and has 
a soothing effect on the fish. Next stop the 
water and leave the fish undisturbed for an 
hour; during this time he will probably sulk 
at the bottom. Next sharply focus on the 
center of the tank, turn the water on full, 
and probably in two or three minutes you 
will have been able to make an exposure on 
the fish swimming. During all these opera- 
tions it is very important to keep out of 
sight, and a good plan is to hang up a large 
white sheet in front of the tank, with the 
lens of the camera appearing through a 
hole. 

“ When about to take a photograph, I de- 
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Third Prize 
YOUNG GREEN HERONS 
and, moreover, the interval between the two 
tanks admits a certain amount of side 
light.” 
DON’T 


Don’t throw away a spoiled negative o 
print until you know what was wrong, what 
caused the mischief or mistake, and how to 
remedy and avoid it in future. Don’t put 
down on the table or sink any cork or stop- 
per from a bottle where it will gather up 
dirt and contaminate the contents of the 
bottle. Don’t make up a formula until you 
have first written out a label and stuck i 
on the bottle. It is so easy to say, “I wil 
label it to-morrow,” “I shall easily remem 
ber the proportions,” “I shall not confuse 
it with my other bottle.” But it’s mud 
easier to forget. Don’t drop matches o 
your dark-room floor, but have in a cor 
venient corner on the floor an old metal 
bucket or large biscuit tin into whid 
matches and broken negatives can be 
dropped out of harm’s way. 

Joun C. ABEL. 
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ON CONDUCTING A DOG SHOW 

The dog-show season of 1904 ended in a 
somewhat different manner from its late 
predecessors, for on more than one occasion 
we have retired to winter quarters in any- 
thing but a pleasant frame of mind, owing 
to the lack of a friendly feeling toward 
the management of the coneluding show of 
the season. This year Philadelphia was a 
time of pleasant fellowship, and if we did 
not get all we thought coming to us indi- 
vidually we took the bitter with the sweet 
and felt it was good to have taken part in 
a reunion which more than made amends 
for past heartburnings. 

We are on the threshhold of another 
season and ere this is penned, even much 
less is read, full preparations will almost 
have been made by the early shows of 1905. 
Such fixtures as New York and Boston need 
no advice at our hands, even if it were not 
too late now to give it, but there are others 
which come later, struggling associations of 
good fanciers who, far too often after hav- 
ing given much valuable time to the show, 
have had to dig down into their pockets to 
make good a deficit. It is to such we now 
address ourselves in the hope that better 
results may be attained financially. 

A dog show to be a success needs plenty 
of entries and a good attendance, and, al- 
though all cannot command success, yet 
there is no reason why they should not de- 
serve it and go about its attainment in a 
business-like way. One of the earliest 
things to be decided by a show committee 
is the selection of a superintendent, and 
the experiences of the past year can hardly 
fail to have established the fact that all the 
wisdom of show management is not in the 
hands of an extremely select coterie. In- 
deed, the failures of the season have not 


been engineered by novices or men but little 
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known outside of a cirele of friends. 
have had more practically new men filling 
the post of superintendent during the past 
year than in any preceding season, and the 


new blood has shown eapability of a 
marked order. While the usual has been 
the order in management, yet here and 
there we have noted efforts at improvement, 
and it only needs some good radical man 
to get rid of a good many barnacles and 
replace them with something more up to 
date than a replica of what governed in the 
days of Charley Lincoln. Old hands usually 
stick to what they have done before, while 
new men have ideas of their own and wish 
to try them. We hope to see introduced a 
lot of the improvements set forth in our 
late remarks on the foreign shows we at- 
tended during our late trip abroad, and we 
know of at least one show which proposes 
to make a move in that direetion. The mat- 
ter of the superintendenecy does not affect 
the financial onteome of the show so much, 
but it tends to its suecess or failure for ex- 
hibitors by reason of comfort or friction. 
What has a bearing on the cash question 
is in the first place the classification, as 
pertaining to the possible amount of outlay 
and the probability of a return. The elas- 
sification should be made to fit the show in 
regard to what is likely to be received in 
the way of support in total numbers as 
well as for breeds and individual classes. 
To give three classes, with money prizes in 
each, and the probability that but one dog 
will be entered in all three classes, is what 
no business man ought to do, and no busi- 
ness man should ask for such a elassifiea- 
tion. The proper way to do is to carefully 


go through the past records of one’s own 
show, or in the ease of a new venture to see 
what any nearby show has done. Take that 
as a basis and add to that what knowledge 
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ean be gained as to the advancement of 
some breeds and the dropping off of others 
and endeavor to make a elassification that 
will be self-supporting in its entirety. 

It is very likely that with such a list of 
classes requests, and in some eases demands, 
will be made for additions, even under 
threat of non-support, but a deaf ear may 
be turned to all such demands. Most of the 
men who make them are of the class who 
are under orders to go to the show and it 
is their own emoluments they are looking 
after. We know of one ease in which a de- 
mand was made for one hundred dollars 
and free entries because, it was claimed, 
the owners of a number of dogs in the care 
of the person making the demand did not 
propose entering or going to any expense. 
Not only was this not the case, but orders 
to send the dogs to that show had been 
given. The show was out the hundred dol- 
lars and the entry fees, which were, we may 
rest assured, duly charged the dog owners. 
In reply to all requests for additional 
classes the one reply to make is a request 
to guarantee the prize money. That is the 
business way and a dog show is business 
and not an eleemosynary institution. At the 
same time one should stretch a point to be 
as liberal as the occasion warrants, for a 
fair prize list is an attraction not to be 
gainsaid. 

Equally important, and perhaps more so, 





is the question of judges, and we will eon. 
fine ourselves to general principles, which § 
have common sense to back them up. The} 
first few shows of the season settle to a_ 
certain extent the future of many new ean- } 
didates for honors. Some are shown to be 
good,others possible winners under different 
cireumstanees, while many are not worth 
continuing with at any expense. The first 
named section is of course the most limited, 
and if the same judges are to continue jn 












office for any number of shows still mor 
will be put in the seeond section. But all | 
that second draft is good material if prop. | 
erly worked, and it ean be worked prop. | 
erly and yield results. Every judge bases | 
his deeision upon individual opinion, or | 
should do so, and will, do so if he is a man | 
of backbone and knowledge. While all § 
may agree upon one dog that is very su- 
rerior to his competitors, yet that dog ean § 
only fill ene plaee at most, and there are 
others. It is very that one finds 
several judges agreeing on more than one 
dog, but one judge is almost sure to place 
the dogs of a elass in a similar manner at | 
shows reasonably close together. If, there- 


: 


seldom 


fore, a judge who is in demand at early r 


shows of the season is put up by later 
shows the result is an entry confined to 
does he fancies. You eannot expect any- 
thing else, and the business way to run a 
late season show is to supply the uneer- 
tainty which was the feature of the early 
season shows and give something new in 
the way of a judge’s slate. 

We admit that this ealls for quite a little 
knowledge of current events and opinions, 
knowledge also of possibilities in the way 
of undeveloped material and neglected past 
material. The new material thus tested is 
not always a brilliant suecess, but failures 
in this line are much less frequent now than 
was the ease some years ago, for men will- 
ing to aeeept know more about what they 
have to face than formerly and know better 





how to decline when asked to go beyond 
their depth. But even if the new man is 
not up to the mark hoped for, he will prove 
a ecard as an unknown possibility as to how 
he will place the dogs and those with a 
chance will try him. Of course he must be 
a dog man and presumably competent. 
Oceasionally a new man does exceedingly 


well, but through lack of knowledge of § 


what he has accomplished others do not 
follow the good lead; henee knowledge of 
what such men do is a very necessary thing 
for the late show managers to know about. 
Then when in doubt some formerly popular 
man who has of late been neglected might 
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well be tried. What is wanted is variety 
from show to show and the introduction of 
that desirable uncertainty which will induce 
the defeated ones to try again. The win- 
ners need not be worried over, for they will 
pretty surely be on hand, if the distance is 
not too far; but the winners are few and 
the defeated are many, so eater to the many 
if entries are desired. 

Still another point is not to hide your 
light under a bushel. The pole that knocks 
the persimmons in the way of entries is 
publicity, keeping the fact first of all be- 
fore the owners that you are in the field 
with good eash prizes, first class specials 
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his friends that the dog show was a jam of 
people last night, and some of them go be- 
cause if such was the ease it must (to them) 
necessarily have been good and worth see- 
ing. The smallest dog in the world (of the 
reporter) is a drawing card; so are the dogs 
from the various parts of the earth, and 
the $10,000 dog (catalogue price) is not to 
be despised as an attendance producer. 
The people have changed but little since 
Barnum said they liked to be fooled. 
Bear in mind this potent fact, that al- 
though the members of the elub are aware 
of the fact that a show is about to take 
place, they are deadheads, and the men and 








SMOOTH ST. BERNARD BITCH, 
well distributed, and judges that ensure to 
all a chance of winning. These are three 
strings to your bow and work them for all 
they are worth up to the date of closing. 
After that the ready writer for the press 
ean turn his attention to the local papers 
more fully, and ring the changes daily, if 
the good editors will spare the space, with 
dog stories and information as to what is 
going to happen in the way of a dog show. 
Spend all the money you can in window 
eards and have them varied and tasteful. 
The Buffalo show of two years ago was 
made a suecess because no one who walked 
along a store street could fail to read con- 
tinually the ecards of the dog show. Tick- 
ets given for such favors pay if restricted 
to the first night, for it makes a good start- 
ing crowd and a crowd spells a “ good 
show ” to the ordinary visitor and he tells 





CHAMPION VIOLA, 
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women and the little children who yield up 
their shekels at the box office are the ones 
to fully advise as to what is to be seen. 
The finest lot of dogs that can be brought 
together, if not properly advertised and 
announced to the public, will not pay so 
well as a moderate display which the public 
know is to be seen. The average citizen 
is not an expert in dogs any more than he 
is in paintings, or musie or anything else 
he goes to see. He wants to look at or 
hear something interesting, and left to him- 
self he would probably like the mongrel 
mascot of Fire company 21 better than the 
dog that took the prize at Madison Square 
Garden for the best dog in the show. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW 


The Philadelphia show was a decided suc- 
cess, and although it is far too frequently 
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the case to suggest or announce a positive 
financial suecess, with but very little back- 
ing in the way of figures, we feel very posi- 
tive that if there is a deficit at all it will be 
largely reduced from what had to be met 
at prior shows of this club. Philadelphia 
is a very poor dog show town, to our cost 
be it said, for at one show in that city we 
had to contribute heavily to pay all bills, 
and we know of but one show out of the 
many held there that was successful finan- 
cially, and that was the first held by the 
Keystone Kennel elub. 

The event of last Thanksgiving week 
was, as we have said, a well attended one; 
indeed the erowd continued on Thanksgiv- 
ing day from one o’elock up to ten at night, 
and the good attendances on Wednesday and 
Friday were far ahead of anything seen at 
any prior exhibition of this club and every- 
thing looked favorable for a balance on the 
right side. How far the club benefited by 
the substitution of sweepstakes in place of 
money prizes in hitherto non-profitable 
classes we cannot say, but it must have been 
considerably. Taken altogether the new 
plan was not an overwhelming success from 
the exhibitors’ point of view. A few classes 
proved to be good things, such as a first 
yielding $22.50, which we captured, but 
another first only returned the original in- 
vestment and a second place in another was 
won at a loss of two dollars. Sweepstakes 
need not be put at five dollars an entry, at 
least that is an idea we have. It is all very 
well when the club is risking thirty dollars 
in the three prizes to ask an entry fee of 
five dollars, but there is no such risk in the 
sweepstakes plan and more entries could, 
we feel assured, be obtained in such elasses 
at three dollars than at five. 
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Of the show itself 
there is nothing but 
good words to be said, 
for there was a friendly 
feeling all around that 
made bygones cease to 
exist. The class of ex- 
hibits was exceedingly 
high and the judging 
proved very acceptable, 
judging by the lack of 
adverse comment. In 
some there was 
plenty of room for a 
grumble, but even then 
there was little said, for 
such things will happen 
in the best regulated 
families, and when the 
expected happens, as it did in some eases, 
the man who got what he was prepared for 
could not complain. 

The special classes for all breeds, divided 
into champions, open, American-bred, pairs 
and fours, were very interesting to the on- 
lookers, but not so much so to the persons 
with the dogs, who had to rest content with 
seeing others win. They were hard classes 
to judge, but interesting all the same and 
worth repeating elsewhere. 

JAMES WATSON. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 
THE QUESTION BOX 

M. A. J., Asbury Park, N. J.—I have a 
setter puppy which is in very bad shape. 
When I received him from kennels three 
weeks ago he looked so poorly I at once 
took him to a V. S. who said he had pneu- 
monia. All doetoring up to this time has 
failed. The puppy is now about five 
months old and very thin. Some days he 
will pass quantities of blood and mucus and 
then will be so weak we have to feed him 
with a spoon. Can you tell me what is the 
matter? As he is very fine cloth I would 
be very sorry to lose him. 

Answer.—Simply an aggravated ease of 
worms. All puppies of that age have 
worms and must be attended to if serious 
troubles shall not arise and ultimate death 
result. Treat for worms. 


B. L. H., St. Charles, Minn.—I have 
a well-bred pointer bitch which I bred to a 
good pointer dog. The strange part of it 
is that the puppies, eight in number, are 
two brown and white and the other six 
black and white. The dam is lemon and 
white and the sire is brown and white. 
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The time before she was bred to a brown 
and white setter. Can you perceive any 

d reason why these puppies are black 
and white, and is there any good reason 
why these dogs should not turn out to be 
good hunters? 

Answer.—The marking you mention is 
not an unusual occurrence in case some of 
the ancestors on either side were black and 
white, or all black. Lemon and whites fre- 
quently come from black and white parents, 
also liver and white if that color appeared 
in the ancestry. Color of a dog has noth- 
ing to do with the hunting quality if purely 
bred. Foregoing mating has no influence 
on succeeding litters. 


R. B. S., St. Paul, Minn.—My seiter 
bitch has been hunted for two seasons and 
is now three years old; she works out birds 
all right, but is steady to neither wing nor 
shot nor will anything induce her to re- 
trieve dead birds. She was never yard 
broke, but just taken afield when eight 
months old and developed into a real good 
hunter without any effort on my part. She 
minds fairly well until the birds get up, 
and then she is off after them. Sometimes 
she goes clear out of sight and stays out; 
have taken her on a chain several times, but 
as soon as released she acts as before. Is 
there any way of making her obedient now 
after getting in the habit of doing as she 
pleases? She was three years old in 
August. 

Answer.—Your bitch simply lacks train- 
ing and it is not too late to make a begin- 
ning with her—just as if a puppy eight 
months old. Preliminary training is essen- 
tial in perfecting the 
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care, steady ”; when on point come up and 
securely fasten end of cord to staple object, 
flush the bird and let her make a break for 
it (do not shoot) ; as she reaches full length 
of cord she will get such a snubbing as to 
turn her head-over-heels and cause her to 
make up her mind to never again give chase. 
One snubbing, if well done, usually teaches 
steadiness to wing, and the same procedure 
teaches the dog to be steady to shot, to eall 
and whistle when at any distance from you. 


C. 8. E., White Haven, Pa.—I got bitten 
awfully in making a purchase of a 
“trained” setter and got—a “lousy” 
puppy. I find he has the right stuff in 
him, however, and if rendered tractable 
would make a good dog. There is no re- 
dress, as the former owner is no good. | 
cannot afford to send him to a trainer and 
must do the best I can myself; how shall I 
proceed ? 

Answer.—This is not an isolated case of 
rascality—many such complaints reach me. 
One cannot be too careful with whom he 
deals when it comes to buying a dog which 
he has never seen at work. Any dog man 
who has a reputation at stake would never 
misrepresent or send a dog other than the 
one actually bargained for. Since this 
puppy has the proper stuff in him for a 
good hunter, and you wish to train him 
yourself, just get an up-to-date treatise on 
training, one especially written for the 
amateur, follow plain instructions and you 
should train the dog to perfection, without 
much trouble or expense, and thus possess 
a helpmate afield to your fullest satisfac- 
tion. Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 





hunting dog. No mat- 
ter how well bred, de- 
sired accomplishments 
must be inculeated and 
the preliminary train- 
ing in the yard before 
putting to work on 
game is indispensable to 
insure future utility. 
Her manner of hunting 
is just as nature dic- 
tates—wild hunting. 
Put her through the 
course of yard training 
and then take afield 
with force collar and 
twenty-foot cord at- 
tached; from time to 
time step upon the trail- 
ing cord to give a snub- 
bing at order “Take 
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THE COOK’S CORNER 


ROAST GOOSE 


Having thoroughly cleaned and singed 
the goose, wipe dry with a cloth. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and lay in the baking 
pan. For the stuffing, use “a quart of 
soaked bread, two onions, chopped, two tea- 
spoonfuls of minced sage-leaves, the beaten 
yolks of two eggs and a tablespoonful of 
butter. Mix well and place in the goose. 
Do not fill the fowl entirely, as it swells in 
cooking. Sew up the eavity. Place in the 
oven. To roast goose a good fire should be 
kept up and the meat basted often. Serve 
with apple sauce or apricots. 


COLD GOOSE 

Cleanse and dry the goose. Cut into small 
pieces. Place them in a kettle of cold salted 
water, to which one-third teaspoonful of 
soda has been added. Boil briskly and skim 
as fast as the fat rises. When the meat is 
so well done it will break when taken out 
on a fork, remove it from the kettle with 
askimmer. Quickly take the meat from the 
bones and put into a wet earthen dish. 
Reduce the broth to a little more than a 
pint, removing all trace of fat. Season it 
highly with salt and pepper and add one- 
half ounce of gelatine. When this dis- 
solves, pour it hot over the meat. Set the 
dish in a cold place. When ready to serve, 
drop the jellied goose on a platter, and 
garnish with sliced dill pickles. 


FRICASSEE GOOSE 


Choose the leanest for this purpose. Cut 
into pieces and lay in salted water until 
ready to use. Remove them from salted 
water, scald and skin them, taking off all 
the fat. Place in a stew-pan with two raw 
onions chopped, a little parsley, one-half 
teaspoon of lemon juice, one tablespoonful 
of butter and a pint of water. Season with 
salt and pepper and cover tightly. Stew 
over a steady fire for an hour. Remove the 
meat and add one cupful of cream, into 
which the yolks of two eggs have been 











beaten. Stir the gravy together and remove 
before it boils. Pour hot over the meat and 
the fricassee is ready to serve. 

Clara Gray-Camp. 
SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
X—HUNTING JAVELIN 


THE 


The Javelin is a narrow-chested mixture 
of crosseut saw, wildeat and earbolie acid. 
His appearance is that of a thin piece of 
hungry pork. His character is as treacher- 
ous as a bar of soap on the top step of a 
dark stairway. 

The javelin is two-sided—about three 
inches apart. He travels in groups or 
harems. A harem runs from ten to two 
hundred and ninety. Enumerating a harem 
of javelin is a most difficult feat when the 
enumerator is on the tall jump to the sea- 
coast with the harem half a lap to the rear 
and coming strong. 

The first requisite in hunting these crea- 
tures is to go where they are liable to be 
found. Having located the beast, carefully 
sean it from a considerable distance. Never 
rush in tumultuously on a covey of javelin 
—it is very bad policy. 

Having reached a point about sixteen 
hundred yards close to the prey, the wary 
hunter should make a slight change in his 
costume. The heavy field-shoes should be re- 
moved and hung in a tree. Then insert the 
feet into light, well-fitting, non-chafing run- 
ning shoes. Spikes of regulation length 
should be worn to permit a rapid start. 

After carefully outlining a path of re- 
treat, pay the guide, tighten up your sur- 
eingle four holes and proceed toward the 
game. In this connection it is advisable to 
remark that the most popular line of retreat 
is a vertical one, and these can be had at 
any gun store at $4.00 per dozen. 

If the javelin proves to be only one he 
may be shot without compunction. If there 
is a dozen of him, compunction must be 
used, with a heavy top-wad, well crimped. 

Hold steadily behind his twenty- -sixth rib 
on the larboard side (the one he lies down 
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on) and you will perforate his steam-chest. 
This will lower his vitality about 200 de- 
grees and you can easily run him to death 
if he does not catch up to you. 

Push as hard on the gun as possible when 
shooting at a javelin head on. The animal 
is very hardy in warm climates and blooms 
very prolifically. Shoot all you can and 
leave them till next season, when they will 
have cured to a nice fawn tan that will 
please the most fastidious. 

N. H. Crowell. 
NEW BOOKS 

“Camera Shots at Big Game,” by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. G. Wallihan, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, is the 
latest production of these famous photug- 
raphers. There is an introduction by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and the text, say nothing of 
the remarkable pictures, is both interesting 
and of scientifie value. Here is a book that 
every naturalist, and every big game hunter 
will wish to have in his library. 


“The Mountains,” by Steward Edward 
White, like his former book, “ The Forest,” 
is the story of the author’s own experiences. 
The charm of Mr. White’s writing and the 
more or less information contained in the 
book excuse his rediscovery of various 
Western characteristics, and “ The Moun- 
tains” makes good reading, even if it does 
not tell us anything new. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., New York. 


Dr. Sargent’s “Health, Strength and 
Power” gives to those who have no access 
to a gymnasium a system of exercise with- 
out apparatus for physical development. 
The work is profusely illustrated from pho- 
tographs, and thus every exercise is made 
clear if not entirely understandable from 
the text. Dr. Sargent’s system is, no doubt, 
one of the best of the kind, since it is based 
on scientific knowledge, and no muscle is 
called upon to do more than its share, as 
might occur in following the instructions 
of a less ably written work. H. M. Cald- 
well Co., Boston, Mass., publishers. 


“The Fishers,” by J. Henry Harris, pub- 
lished by John Lane, New York, is a story 
of life among the deep-sea fishers of the 
ancient Cornish fishing towns of St. Porth 
and Haven. The author finds romance un- 
der the eaves of the fish-curing “ factories.” 
He shows a knowledge of marine zoology, 
and of the fisher folk, though he puts very 
wise heads on the shoulders of some of his 
humble characters. 


“Hunting in the Land of Hiawatha,” by 
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A. D. Shaffmaster, is the story of seven 
annual hunting trips. As a story, it is 
commonplace, but there are between its cov- 
ers not a few bits of useful information for 
sportsmen who inay desire to visit the same 
hunting grounds. Published by M. A. Don- 
ahue & Co., Chicago, Ll. 


“The Complete Motorist,” by A. B. Fil- 
son Young, though an English production, 
should be of value to anyone interested in 
explosion motors, whether for automobile, 
motor launch, irrigating pump or—airship. 
For the author knows his subject well, has 
a clear, concise diction and is very thorough. 
A letter to the author from Rudyard Kip- 
ling contains good theorizing and much keen 
humor. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. 


In “The Kennel Handbook,” by G. F. 
Davies, Mr. Davies gives an introductory 
discussion of the origin of the domesticated 
dog, and some general information on his 
anatomy. ‘The breeding and care of vari- 
ous species are set forth in handy compass, 
and the book is illustrated from photo- 
graphs of notable specimens. A _ con- 
venient summary will be found on the 
“Points of the Principal Breeds,” and a 
glossary of terms in common use among 
dog fanciers, together with a definition of 
the qualifications necessary to make a dog 
eligible to compete in the various classes at 
the average show. Sound advice is given 
on buying dogs, and as to the precautions 
to be taken in regard to pedigree and gen- 
eral physical condition. It is an English 
book, but nevertheless will be found useful 
by American dog owners. John Lane, New 
York. 


“The Houseboat Book,” by William F. 
Waugh, is the story of a cruise in a house- 
boat from Chicago to New Orleans via the 
Drainage canal, the Illinois and the Missis- 
sippi. It should prove of value to anyone 
contemplating a similar voyage. The Clinic 
Publishing Co., Chicago, III. 


“Our Big Game,” by Dwight W. Hunt- 
ington, is a companion book to “Our Feath- 
ered Game,” published a year ago. On the 
whole it is rather a better book. The illus- 
trations, though largely from park speci- 
mens, are better than those used in the 
earlier book, while the text shows more care 
in preparation. Neither of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s books, however, should be considered 
so all-embracing as their titles might imply. 
They are not the result of a naturalist’s 
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hard, painstaking, patient study, but rather 
mildly informational and containing more 
or less comment by the author on what 
various authorities have learned from 
actual study. In other words, they are 
library productions. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


Mr. John T. Patrick, of Houston, Tex., 
the town builder, is taking a party of some 
fifteen Northern men on a midwinter tent- 
outing and horseback journey through 
southwestern Texas and Old Mexico. He 
avers that, from a health-restoring stand- 
point, such a trip will be more beneficial to 
his clients “than all ecitified means ecom- 
bined.” Doubtless this will be but the first 
of many similar expeditions, all of which 
will be of tremendous benefit fo seekers for 
something better than a sanitarium. 


The Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., 
is putting on the market a 1904 model of 
their .22 ealiber rifle, which is called the 
“Junior.” It is a single-shot rifle, weighs 
about three pounds, is hammerless, take- 
down, and shoots the C. B., short, long, 
and long rifle .22 caliber cartridges, all in 
the same gun. Its extremely low price and 
“ Savage quality ” render it a most desira- 
ble arm for boys. 


“Three in One” oil, made by the George 
W. Cole Company, 141 Broadway, New 
York, is constantly increasing in favor, and 
fills a vital place in household as well as 
sportsman’s use. 


Spratt’s Patent (America), Ltd., issue as 
usual a unique and picturesque calendar for 
1905, on which appears a variety of animals 
in original positions, and we suggest that 
our friends who are interested in animals 
send for it. 


Every sportsman desires to preserve his 
best specimen of birds and animals. Often 
the absence of taxidermists, or the expense, 
prevents having this done; and yet there 
is no reason why one cannot do one’s own 
mounting. The Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb., teaches the art 
with complete suecess by mail. This school 
is entirely reliable and deserves the support 
of sportsmen. Write to them for their new 
circular, which is interesting and will be 
furnished free of charge. 


Angling readers, who may be of a scien- 
tifie turn of mind, will find pleasure and 
profit in reading The American Fish Cul- 





FIELD AND STREAM 


turist, published by Mr. E. N. Carter, § 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


a 


The American Exposition authorities 
St. Louis announce the award of a go 
medal to the exhibit of Charles Lancastey 
gun and rifle manufacturer, of No. 11 Pa 
ton street, Haymarket, London, Englan@ 


Mr. David T. Clyatt has a place foul 
miles south of Quitman, Ga., and a mileg 
and-a-half from the railroad station of 
Baden, where splendid sport with gun ang 
rod may be had. Quail, doves, squi 
and turkeys are plentiful, and a well 
equipped house, with open fireplace and 
to-date plumbing, is located on the grounds 
Full particulars will be furnished on ap 
plieation to Mr. Clyatt. 


The gold medal and special diploma 
been awarded to the Mietz & Weiss oil en 
gine, made by August Mietz, 128 Mot 
street, New York, at the Louisiana Purchasg 
Exposition, at St. Louis. This manufae 
turer has also received awards from th 
following: Paris Universal Exposition 
1900, highest award for direct oil engine 
generator set, Pan-American Exposition, 
1901, Gold Medal, and Charleston Exposi- 
tion, 1902, Gold Medal. 


The Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn.,, 
is now putting out a new straight-line de 
and re-capper for metallic cartridges. Rifle- 
men who wish to save by reloading their 
shells should send for a descriptive circular 
of the Ideal No. 2 de- and re-capper. 


The Peters calendar for 1905 will be 
popular with quail hunters. It is entitled, 
“Noon Hour,’ and shows two sportsmen 
and their dogs enjoying an after-luncheon 
rest, and, watched by the eager dogs, look- 
ing over the morning’s bag. Sent free on 
application to the Peters’ Cartridge Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, if mention is made of this 
magazine. 


In the advertisement of Wilson Barnard, 
3ryn Mawr, Pa., a typographical error, 
which was humorous rather than serious, 
has been appearing in our pages. Mr. 
Barnard calls attention to the fact that his 
beagle, Darkie, is not twenty-two inches in 
height, but twelve. As the standard for 
thoroughbred dogs is fifteen inches, we pre- 
sume that the majority of our well-posted 
readers have perceived that the error was 
typographical. 
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~32 Special Caliber Rifles 
For Smokeless or Black Powder. 


The .32*Winchester Special cart- 

: ridge, which we have adapted our 
a : popular Model 1894 Rifle to handle, 
was developed to meet the demand 
of many sportsmen for a smokeless 
powder cartridge of larger caliber 
than the .30 Winchester, yet not so 
powerful as the .30 Army, and which 
could be loaded with black powder. 
This cartridge fills all these require- 
ments. Rifles of this caliber can be | 
furnished in styles to meet all tastes. 

FREE: 160 Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CQ 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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C. A. Zimmerman, 101 East Sixth street, 
St. Paul, Minn., is one of the noted sports- 
man artists of the country, and his famous 
“Tight Shell,” “Double,” “ Side Shot ” and 
illustrations of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” 
are widely known. We suggest that our 
readers send to him for matter descriptive 
of these pictures. They are excellent deco- 
rations for the sportsman’s den. 


The Blackbird Club Trap, marketed by 
the Hoyt Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
is the latest and simplest automatic trap 
before the shooting public. The claims 
made for it are that it is easier to set, easier 
to load, not so likely to break targets, easier 
to change angle of elevation, has few parts 
and requires only a boy to handle it. It 
does not require a pit or expensive house, 
and it is portable. It will throw all of the 
standard targets and is marketed in an orig- 
inal way, being sold outright and not leased. 
We strongly urge our readers to send for 
descriptive matter, which will be found of 
genuine interest. 


So long as the supply lasts the Harring- 
ton & Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, 
Mass., will mail, free of charge, a copy of 





its handsome 1905 calendar to anyone who 
will mention this magazine in their applica- 
tion. 


The Post Auto Tire Grip, placed on the 
market by The Post Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1908 Broadway, New York City, is 
one of the recent simple and practical addi- 
tions to the equipment of automobiles, 
which is entitled to the serious attention of 
every user of motor vehicles. It is easily 
put on, easily removed, absolutely prevents 
slipping or skidding on snow, ice or mud, 
does not injure the tire, and has been se- 
riously tested throughout the Northwest. 
Full particulars will be sent on application 
to the manufacturer. 


Those who are probable purchasers of 
a eanoe for the coming summer should 
write The Truscott Boat Mfg. Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., for particulars of its new 
model, 16% feet, high-grade Indian canoe. 


For a neat booklet describing accommo- 
dations and sport to be obtained at The 
Jolly Palms, at Mohawk, Fla., address Mr. 
C. H. Stokes, P. M. This is in what are 
known as the mountains of Florida, a chain 





of high hills in the southern part of Lake 
county, locally known as the Apopka moun- 
tains. It is a good sporting country, and 
should appeal to the man who likes to get 
away from the world for a rest. 


The International Jury of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair has awarded the grand prize 
to the exhibit of the C. P. Goerz Optical 
Works for their various photographic 
lenses. 


At the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 
when members were allotted space for the 
annual Motor Boat Show, to be held in 
Madison Square Garden in February, it was 
found that over thirty manufacturers de- 
sired to exhibit. 


The new Model No. 17 Marlin repeating 
shotgun is similar to the Model 1898, grade 
“ A,” except that it has a solid frame (not 
take-down) and a straight grip stock. 
These changes allow of considerable econ- 
omy in manufacture, so the new model is 
offered at a much lower price. 


The Bangor & Aroostook R.R. is sending 
out to sportsmen patrons two very hand- 
some calendars. The three-color illustra- 
tions are typical of sporting scenes in the 
Maine woods and will be much appreciated 
by those who have been there. Address, 
C. C. Brown, G. P. & T. A., Bangor, Me., 
and mention FIELD AND STREAM. 


Some rifle users who have occasion to 
ride a horse when on the hunt, prefer the 
Winchester carbine, with a rifle stock, Ly- 
man front sight and Lyman peep sight. 
This, in the .30 caliber, is a trim little arm 
which will shoot well enough to please the 
most exacting, and which will excite the 
envy of men who earry rifles of clumsier 
proportions. 


If you are to be out in bad weather 


you will appreciate a “blow bed.” The 
Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 3 South street, New 
York, makes mattresses for cattlemen, 
sheepmen, prospectors, engineers, and for 
many distinguished sportsmen. Send for 
price list and catalogue. 


Duck hunters should be interested in the 
Racine duck boat, which is 11 1-2 feet long, 
36 inches wide, and built of white cedar. 
Light weight, light draught, stiffness, and 
at the same time cheapness, are a few of 
the many points in its favor. For further 
information, address Racine Boat Mfg. Co., 
Box 35, Muskegon, Mich. 


Northwestern sportsmen will find that 
Kennedy Bros., Robert and Third streets, 


a. TY 
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St. Paul, Minn., have a most complete 
stock of up-to-date sporting goods. T 
are manufacturers of the celebrated Boydil 


revolving seat and shell box combined, fori 


duck hunters. Send for catalogue. 


In planning a trip of any kind the wise 
traveller looks ahead to the end of his jour. 
ney and finds out a good place to stop and 
what it will cost him per day or week. The 
passenger department of the New York’ 
Central has just issued No. 36 of “The 
Four-Track Series,” entitled “The Winter 
Boarder,” which gives a list of more than 
one thousand hotels and boarding houses 
in all parts of the country, giving the name 
and address of the proprietor, the number 
of people the house .can accommodate, its 
rates per day and per week. This booklet 
covers the country quite generally from 
New York to the Pacifie coast, including 
the Adirondack mountains, Canada, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
California, Washington and Oregon. It 
also includes the Hawaiian Islands. A copy 
will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, G. P. A., Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 


The Ontario Government, in conjunction 
with the Grand Trunk railway, inaugurated 
a vigorous policy of restocking with fish 
many of the lakes in northern Ontario, 
where there was any chance of a depletion, 
and the success which has attended their 
efforts has been marked. During the sum- 
mer season last year no less than 5,305 par- 
ent bass were captured and transported 
from Lake Erie to the several districts that 
are visited by the angler and summer tour- 
ist. A special fish car was built by the 
Grand Trunk three years ago expressly for 
the transportation of live fish for this pur- 
pose, and it has been used each summer in 
the propagation of this good work. Last 
year three carloads of bass, none less than 
twelve inches in length, and many weigh- 
ing two and three pounds, were planted in 
the Muskoka lakes, two carloads in Lakes 
Simeoe and Couchiching, one carload in the 
Lake of Bays region, one carload in Balsam 
lake (one of the Kawartha group in Vic- 
toria county), and a carload in the lakes 
along the Canada Atlantic railway in Al- 
gonquin Park. These carloads contained 
in each instanee from 500 to 700 fish. In 
addition to the planting of the parent fish, 
a earload of 5,000 black bass fingerlings 
was placed in the Lake of Bays region. 
The results of each shipment have been 
most gratifying, and the summer tourist 
and angler have appreciated the movement, 
and look forward to better sport in these 
waters in the future. 











The Joy of Shooting 


is greatly increased if you are provided 
with the reliable 


U. M. C. Ammunition 


For fur or feather—winter or summer— 
always U. M. C 
Every kind of cartridge for every kind 
of gun. 
Specify U. M,C 
ooo SS :25>—0088™ 
UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Agency, Depot, | 
313 Broadway 86-8 First Street 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 


The Man Who Knows 


goes duck hunting with a MARLIN re- 
peating shotgun. He finds MARLIN 
accuracy and MARLIN buoyancy and 
ease of handling of considerable help 
when they fly fast. 

The unique MARLIN breech-bolt, that 
shuts out rain and water and keeps 
the shells dry, is another thing to 

consider, along with the solid top 

and side ejector. 
¥ The MARLIN 12-gauge is 
made for both black and smoke- 
a/~ less powders, and to take heavy 
~~ loads easily. It has g less parts 
than any other repeating gun and handles 
very fast. A famous gun for hard usage 

and all weathers. 
There’s a lot of invaluable gun inform ation in our 
catalogue (300 illustrations). It’s free for 3 stamps 
postage with our Experience Book, which tells 
many vivid tales of MARLIN prowess. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO, 
No. 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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More DUPONT SMOKELESS 


was shot at the Grand American Handicap in 









1904 than all other smokeless powders com- Are 1 

bined. Why? 

More DUPONT SMOKELESS 

is shot in America every year than all other “ 

smokeless powders combined. Why? Be- es 

cause it always gives satisfaction. nell 
Therefore the name and fame of Grand 

DuPONT SMOKELESS yy 

IS KNOWN EVERYWHERE Le 




















Good Dog! Good Gun! Good Cartridges! 








These are the foundations 
of success afield. 
Nothing better in the way 
of ammunition than 


Cartridges 























A reliable product; not Gr 
RRS EY made by a trust. 
1 RSS Send for particulars to 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., CLevetanp, O. § ™ 


906-912 Society for Savings Building 





BRANCH OFFICES 9 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. 2d St., Cincinnati, O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 321 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. LE 
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‘6 C.” and 
“SCHULTZE” 
POWDERS 


Are Making Wins and Records 
Daily 








See what W. R. Crosby has been 
doing, and don’t forget 


That “SCHULTZE”’ wonthe Pretiminary 
and **E. C.’” won the ConsovaTion at the 
Grand American Handicap. 


Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co. 
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Wy REVOLVERS 


are noted for their absolute 
safety, accuracy and durabil- 
ity. Avoid inferior sub- 
stitutes. Sold direct where 
dealers will not supply. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept. B. Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
CATALOG FOR POSTAL 
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=  BENTON 
PNEUMATIC | 


RECOIL PAD| 


No Pumps No Valves | 
Always Ready for Use | 
Punctures do not 

affect it 


! 
Improvement over any recoil pad yet | 
produced 


Patent Allowed PRICE «- « $1.25 
American Pneumatic Cushion Co., yi. f OF ners 
221 and 227 Canal St., New York 














| You Can See to Shoot 


ie eS 


WITH KING’S PATENT TRIPLE 
BEAD FRONT SIGHT 
because you can change it to suit any condition of 
light. weather or background. Three beads, Ivory, 
Go'd and Black. instantly changed and perfectly 
accurate, Ask your dealer, or postpaid for $1.50. 
Circular Free 
D.W.KING, Jr. 
1417 Lawrence St. - Denver, Colo. 
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LEFEVER 


Grand American 
Handicap 
1903 


waargest Target Shoot Ever Held 


Send for 
1904 Illustrated Catalogue 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


——— 


pun LEFEVER 


Two-Man Team 
Championship of 
Canada 


Largest Canadian Shoot Ever Held 


LEFEVER 
guaranteed not to shoot loose 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Potroast, THE ArtIst—Under the shelter of this snow bank I can get the proper ineptreten 
jor my painting to be called “‘ The Avalanche.’ 








ETERS AMMUNITION | 
For Big Game Hunting 


is superior to any other because made by the latest Scientific 
methods and embodying the newest idex is. Peters Cartridges may 
bz had in all the standard sizes used in big game hunting, loaded 
with S:nokeless or Semi-smokeless Powder, soft nose or metal cased 
bullets. They are uniform, sure-fire and make long kills a matter 
of common experience 


Peters Loaded Shells 


are used by Champions at the Trap and by successful Sportsmen every- 
where. For sale at all wide-awake dealers. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


New York: {98 Chambers St., CINCINNATI, 0., U.S. A. 


(T.H. Keller, Mgr. 
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Newhouse 
Steel Traps 


O you know the Newhouse Trap 
Spring? It has a world wide 
reputation, and is absolutely guar- 

anteed. 


The Newhouse Trap is made in all the 
regular numbers and several special 


No. 81, one of the Newhouse Specials 
is intended for trapping Skunk and Mink. 
They cannot get free from this trap by 
gnawing off their leg. 





Every Genuine Newhouse Trap 
is stamped 


S. Newhouse 
Oneida Community 
ms. We 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 





Send 25 cents for Trappers’ Guide” by S. Newhouse, 
Which describes the habits of animals and best ways 
to catch them. 











SHOOTING 


IN THE NORTHWEST? 








BUY YOUR OUTFIT OF 


Kennedy Bros. 


Robert and 3d Sts. St. Paul, Minn, 
The largest and most complete 


Sporting Goods House in the world 


Makers of the celebrated 
BOYD REVOLVING SEAT 
and SHELL BOX COMBINED 

Send for Catalogue 
Wild Rice for sale, both edible and seed 

















- 
Shooting oS 6) 
Jacket 

UARANTEED all wool, seamless, 
elastic, close-fitting, but not bind- 
ing, comfortable and convenient. 

Designed especially for duck shooters, 
trap shooters, etc., but suitable for all 
outdoor purposes. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Made only in two colors— 
dead grass and Oxford Gray. 


Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 
The H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 
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No. 4. $100 
List 







Send for 
ART CATALOGUE 
and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 


ITHACA CUN CO. ° ITHACA, NEW YORK 













The HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Absolutely Perfect 
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Put on any L.C. Smith Gun new or old ata 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE Not the 
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unter Arms Co wi 
° heart it 
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FULTON, N. Y. —opers 

Thes 

and bre 
SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL} , «, 
organ— 
ordered 
ach—t! 
are no 
the ner 
. you wi 
es ee Te NEW LEFEVER }.»: 
as 54 pounds. 12 gauge as é nothing 
light as 5? pounds. Eject- But it 
ors Automatic by 
or Non- Auto- the res 
matic at will of deavor 
operator. All yo Fa 
wearing parts i - 
thoroughly com- power 
pensated. We B ‘trengt 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in pro- 
portions. Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 
D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
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rangers May Know 
ar’s Worth Free 


I know of a remedy for certain forms of illness 
that brings the utmost relief that medicine can. 
Iam so sure of it that toany ailing one who has 
not tried it, I will willingly give a full dollar’s 
worth free to test. 

My offer is born of confidence unlimited. I 
ask no deposit—no promise. There is nothing to 
pay, either now or later. The dollar botile is free. 

Mine is no ordinary remedy. It represents 
thirty yearsof experiment—thirty years at bed- 
sides—in laboratories—at hospitals. Thirty years 
of the richest experience a physician can have. I 
tell below wherein my remedy differs, radically, 
from other medicines. 

My offer is as broad as humanity itself. For 
sickness knows no distinction in its ravages. And 
the restless patient on a downy couch is no more 
weicome than the wasting sufferer who frets 
through the lagging hours in a dismal hovel. 

I want no reference—no security. The poor 
have the same opportunity as the rich.—To one 
and all I say ‘‘Merely write and ask.” I will 
send you an order on your druggist. He will give 
you free the full dollar package. 


Inside Nerves! Many Ailments-One Cure Simply Write Me 


Only one out of every 98 has perfect I have called these the inside nerves The first free bottle may be enough 
health. Of the 97 sick ones, some are | for simplicity’s sake. Their usual | to effect a cure—but I do not prom- 
bed-ridden, some are half sick, and | name is the “‘ sympathetic’ nerves. | ise that. Nor do I fear a loss of pos- 
some are only dull and listless. But | Physicians call them by this name | sible profit if it does. For such a 
most of the sickness comes from a | because each is in close sympathy | test will surely convince the cured 
common cause. The nerves are weak. | with the others. The result is that | one beyond doubt, or disbelief, that 
Not the nerves you ordinarily think | when one branch is allowed to be- | every word I say is true. 
about—not the nerves that govern | come impaired, the others weaken. The offer is open to everyone, 
your movements and your thoughts. | That is why one kind of sickness | everywhere. But you must write ME 

But the nerves that, unguided and leads into another. That is why for the free dollar bottle order. All 
unknown, night and day, keep your cases become complicated. For druggists do not grant the test. I 
heart in motion—control your diges- this delicate nerve is the most sensi- | will then direct you to one that does. 
tive apparatus—regulate your liver tive part of the human system. He will pass it down to you from his 
—operate your kidneys. Does this not explain to you some of stock as freely as though your dollar 

, the uncertainties of medicine—is not | laid before him. Write for the order 
These are the nerves that wear out | a good reason to your mind why other | to-day. The offer may not remain 
and break down. | kinds of treatment may have failed? | open. I will send you the book you 

It does no good to treat the ailing | Don't you see that THIS is NEW in | ask for beside. It is free It will 
organ—the irregular heart—the dis- | medicine? That this is NOT the mere | help you to understand your case. 
ordered liver—the rebellious stom- patchwork of a stimulant- —the mere | What more can I do to convince you 
ach—the deranged kidneys. They soothing of a narcotic? Don't you see | of my interest—of my sincerity? 
are not to blame. But go back to that it goes right to the root of the 
the nerves that control them. There trouble and eradicates the cause? 
you will find the seat of the trouble. | But I do not ask you to take a single 








For a free, "sige aon 


statement of mine—I do not ask you or a . Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 
ul =4@0118Pr| Book 2 on the Heart. 


There is nothing new about this— | to believe a word I say until you have k tl i 
nothing any physician would dispute. | tried my medicine in your own home ne ” D ~ | Book 3 on the Kidneys 
But it remained for Dr. Shoop to ap- | at my expense absolutely. Could I a B ef 3 . ie , 
ply this knowledge—to put it to prac- | offer you a full dollar’s worth free if 4276. Racine. |! aus 6 Ser Woes. 
tical use. Dr. Shoop’s Restorative is | there were any misrepresentation? Wis. State Book 6 for Men. 
the result of a quarter century of en- | Could I let you go to your druggist— | which ‘book Book 6 on Rheumatism. 
deavor along this very line. It does |whom you know—and pick out any you want 
not dose the organ or deaden the | bottle he has on his shelves of m ; 
pain—but it does go at once to | medicine were it not UNIFORMLY - . 
the nerve—the inside nerve—the | helpful? Could I AFFORD to do this Mild cases are often cured with 
power nerve—and builds it up, and |if I were not reasonably SURE that | one or two bottles. For sale at forty 
strengthens it and makes it well. my medicine will help you? thousand drug stores. 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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Potroast—7'clk about realism! I can hear,the swish of the snow, by thunder! 











gq We are fully prepared to meet your winter 















pleasures, whether it be fishing southern waters 


for 
TARPON, 


hunting the wild turkey in Virginia, or tramp- 
ing the feathery white cf the north on 


SNOWSHOES 


@ Our stock contains many an ideal Holiday 
Remembrance ; a new gun, a rod or a bit of 
fishing tackle for Mr, Man or Young America; 
a dainty little rifle or serviceable hunting coat 
for Diana; an axe, a hunting knife or a flask for 
the favorite guide or the far-away camp owner. 

Drop in and inspect things for yourself or 
send for Catalogue ** S.”’ 











Abercrombie & Fitch Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Compete Outrits ror ExpLorers, 
CAMPERS AND PROSPECTORS 


New York 





314-316 Broadway 
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Duck Shooting 


AT THE 


GAME PRESERVE 


Hotel Chamberlin 
Old Point Comfort 


Ducks, Wild Turkey, Quail 
Exist in great numbers on the 
Chamberlin Game Preserve which 
is maintained for the exclusive 
use of guests of the hotel. Open 
season, Nov. I. 

Booklet ‘‘Shooting in the Old 
‘ Dominion”’ sent on request. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mer., Fortress Monroe.Va. 














OUR 


‘Sporting Goods 


STORE 


“s2eclecltestectestoctoctostesfestecten tof. 
(at See ee ae Nae bat at Yad ae ar ae Dae Dar ) 
















Ce 
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Letectectes!. * 
(sae Sad bar Yar) .) 


Is one of the larg- 
est and most com- 
plete in the world. 


Everything for 


every kind of 
Sportsman. 


wrTwwww eee ere wee ee 
Cat Dae ae bat bee ae at bee ae at a Dae ae Dae ae Dat bee ae ae ) 
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Win 07OI9°STS 


NEW YORK 


HAT would become of the average 

American club if the buffet were 
removed—and what really makes the 
American buffet? The American drink 
—and that’s a cocktail CLUB is the 
only brand worthy of the American taste. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are scientifically blended 
from choicest liquors, and aged to tickle the 
most critical palate. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 
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NEW YORK AND ST. AUGUSTINE 


This famous, luxurious train resumes service January oth for Season 1905 
Composed exclusively : 
and Observation Cars, 

Augusta. 


Club, Dining Compartment, Drawing and Stateroom, Sleeping and Library 
Attached to this train is Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Car to Aiken and 


New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway: 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
S. H. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
Washington, D. C. W. H. TAYLOE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BLIGK ENSDERFER 
TYPEWRITERS ||} = thousand 


No. 5, $35.00. No.7, $50.00. 
WONDERFULLY SIMPLE | D ollars 
Made a 


Million 


An Illustrated Booklet 








Sent Absolutely Free 


to Anybody 


SIMPLY WONDERFUL IN EFFICIENCY 
A FEW FEATURES: c addressing 
Interchangeable Type, eng eg 
Permanent Alignment, Visible Writ- 
ing, Powerful Stroke for Manifolding ”e aa Venaeebets, 
and Stencil Cutting, Strong, Portable, No. 100 William St., 
Durable and Fully Guaranteed. New York City. 
Send for Catalogue C. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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1905 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


ae KRykoco: 


A New 
Ag Type 


We believe that the Autocar in all its types represents the highest 
excellence in automobile design, workmanship and material. Every 
Autocar is built on honor. We feel, therefore, that our new type will 

meet with a cordial reception. 











This car, Type XI., larger and more powerful than the other types, has a 
four-cylinder vertical engine of 16-20 horsepower. The body is built on the newest 
and most approved French lines. The front seat is divided and both front and rear 
seats are large and comfortable. 


While this car is built upon the tried Autocar principles which have been so splen- 
didly proven, it shows a number of very important improvements mz aking for increased 
simplicity, ease of operation, safety and comfort. 


In fact, though Autocars have always been noted for absence of bewildering intricacy 
of mechanism, yet no one can but be impressed with the extreme simplicity of this new 
car. It is a triumph in scientific construction and arrangement. 


This car has more than met our highest expectations in the road test. In fact its per- 
formance has been a surprise to experienced automobile men. The power of the car 
carries it, fully equipped and loaded with five passengers up tested 12 per cent. grades for 
instance, at 20 to 25 miles per hour on the direct drive, while on the level the car attains 
a speed of 40 to 45 miles. The car is a superior climber on any hill. 


Altogether our eight years’ experience has enabled us to produce in this type, a four- 
cylinder car we are assured cannot be surpassed by any similar car at any price 

The Price of Type XI. is $2000. Ready for delivery January 16. 

Type VIII.—Four-Passenger Car at ($1400,) and Type X.—Runabout at ($900) 

have made Autocar Reputation. Each stands at the head of its class for value 

and efficiency. 





Autocars, Types VIII, X. and XI. will be on exhibition at the New 
York Automobile Show, Madison Square Garden. 


Catalogue descriptive of the 1904-05 types will be sent free upon request. 
This catalogue contains also addresses of our dealers throughout the 
country who will be glad to give demonstrations to prospective 
automobile purchasers and explain in detail the merits 
of our cars. 


THE AUTOCAR CO., Ardmore, Pa, 


Member Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 
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“MODERN 
BREAKING’ 


A treatise on the art of training 
and breaking field dogs. Chapter 
on the selection of a young dog 
training implements required, the 
mistakes of amateurs, introduction 
to game, yard breaking, gun shy. 
ness, the overcoming of faults, con 
ditioning, and many other points 
important to the education of a 
hunting dog. 











A Book for Sportsmen and Nature Lovers The book is written by an exper 
Bound in cloth, contains 337 pages and 16 full- and cannot fail to be valuable alike 


page illustrations from sug of wild animals. to the old hunter andthe beginner, 
Descr ‘bes fully each member o. 


THE DEER, OX, BEAR Price, $1.00, prepaid. 
AND CAT FAMILIES 
Price $2.00 post paid. Address orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM FIELD AND STREAM, New York 
35 West 21st Street NEW YORK 


























“ Of inestimable value to every dog man in the land” 


KENNEL SECRETS 


By ‘‘ASHMONT” 


Tells how to breed, exhibit and manage 


DOGS 


Contains 344 pages of text in addition to numerous fine half-tones of 


WORLD-FAMOUS DOGS 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS 


Of its intrinsic worth to breeders, fanciers, exhibitors, and all interested in dogdom, it would be impossible to speak 
too highly.—A merican Field. 





To say that it is a superb work is to put it mild. The text is of inestimable value to every dog man in the land, 
The illustrations, 170 in number, include the finest executed half-tones ever published.— Pacific Field Sports. 

The consensus of opinion is, that it is the best and most elaborate book of the kind ever turned out.— Turf, Field, 
and Farm. 

It is truly a grand production; and by far the most valuable addition to canine literature that has been made 
The value of the illustrations, showing as they do specimens nearest perfection, and in so many different positions, is well- 
nigh incalculable, for fanciers can now create near ideals of the dogs they must breed to advance the work of improvement. 
—New York Herald. 








——_ 





PRICE, $3.co. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
FIELD 4anD STREAM 
35 West 21st Street, New York 
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Jones Speedometer—shows the speed. 


Jones Odometer—shows the distance. . 


Jones Speedometer-Odometer—shows 
both. 

The last device is a combination of the 
first two; it is possible for the automo- 
bilist to know constantly the speed of his 
car,and at the same time the distance 
traveled. The instrument is attachable 
to the dashboard of any type of machine. 

Guaranteed Accurate. 


Jones Speedometer Co. 
120 West 32d Street, N. Y. 


—— 


Booklet free 
on application. 























Toast the brilliant beauty of your 
lady in a_ brimming, sparkling 
bumper of 


GOLD 
SEAL 


America’s Best. Possesses a 
pungency, bouquet and sparkling 
bead equaled by no other. All 
the delicious qualities of the French 
product at half the cost. Special 
Dry—for the ladies—Brut for the 
connoisseur. 


Sold by all leading gro- 
cers and wine merchants, 


Urbana Wine Company, 
Urbana, New York, Sole Maker, 

















The Best 
Transmission 


Most automobile troubles arise 
in the transmission case. The 
transmission of the Cadillac has 
solved one of the most difficult 
problems of the automobile. It 
insures perfect running, reduces 
cost of maintenance and repairs 
and gives greater power. It is 
simple, strong and noiseless. 

Every part of the 


is built with care, 
thoroughness, and precision. 
The result is extreme durability 
and absence of annoyance to the 
operator. The speed range of the 
Cadillac is from four to thirty miles 
an hour, the maximum speed being 
easily maintained with four passen- 
gers. Let us send you Booklet U 
and give youthe name of the near- 
est Cadillac agency where you can 
satisfy yourself that nothing at 
double the money equals the Cad- 
illac. Prices, $750 to $900. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich, 
Member Association Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 
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POWDER! POWDE 


3 é ; 
rately from I to 145 grains. 4 different measun 


in one. The latést and best tool. Ask your deg 
for it. 


Every shooter should have 1. Send 3 stamps for |deal Ha 
Book, 146 pages of information to shooters. 


oan IDEAL MFG. CO., 25 U St., New Haven, Conn., U. 5 


— j The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., of San Francisco, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast 
When you write please mention Figtp anp STREAM. 


WwW. C. KAEMPFER, TAXIDERMIST 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. 


First Class Work Guaranteed. Write Us for Estimates, 
259 to 265 ELM STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


JOHN PETERS ‘Stull Hunting Shoe 


The Shoe illustrated by the cut below has a DO 


TAXIDERMIST BOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one coming up to 


.* but not included in the seam 
fethus produce a shoe whid 
Successor to C. WALTER be worn over rough surfaces wil 
injuring or hurting the foot—asl 
2325 State St., Chicago, Ill, the same time furnish a noiseless 
Japonica, wate 
B stock, full 
wa —BeQ lows tony 
Mounting of heads of all Above Style, § 
species— Birds, Fish, =aee ota 

: i Here is what one man says of them, 
Rugs, etc. All work guar Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National 
anteed. Give us a trial. change Bank, S. W. cor. Chambers and W. Broadway, N. Y. 


Prices reasonable. Specimens “The Still Hunting Boot is the best ever produced of its 
r saiiinen farasIcanlearn. They were waterproof and perfectly sat 
of heads and horns from all parts tory. Evenmy guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he 


of the world on hand and for never seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F.S. HYATT 


sale. Six gold medals awarded E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor. 
for highest art taxidermy. 


WANTED samen Mfg. Co., — 0} r 
UPTHEGROVE WATERPROOH x: 


HUNTING COATS 


10 oz. Waterproof Duck Coat (made to measure) - - 
Rainproof Coat (absolutely the best made) to measure 
Less 5% when cash accompanies order, 





*00°E$ ‘4opmod 
QUO 40} ‘g ‘ON 


*00'b$ ‘siopmod 
Om} 10} ‘9 “ON 


ix 


























These coats have silk buttonholes and hand-made silk 
crow’s feet pocket stays. 
Fé = Wen In ordering give: breast, length of sleeve and length 
aN p a A\'S of coat measurements, height and weight. 


Thia fold takes the 
weight of game and 
shells off the arms 
when they are raised 
in the act of shooting 


rve urtuccnove svomrinc oooos oo. THE UPTHEGROVE SPORTING GOODS Gl) or 


Makers of High Grade Clothing 
VALPARAISO. IND 25 Monroe St., Valparaiso, Indiana 


——_ 
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EARN TAXIDERMY BY MAI! 
Sportsmen! Why Not Mount Your Own Trophies? 


During the Shooting Season you will secure many fine 
birds and animals. Mount them for your home and den. 
Save taxidermists’ bills. Enjoy your spare time and 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 

IT PAYS. Hundreds of leading sportsmen have taken 
our course, and are paying all gun and sporting expenses 
by selling their mounted specimens and doing work for 
others. You can doas well. If you want the most profit- 
able of all ‘‘ side lines,"” LEARN TAXIDERMY. Wecan 
teach you BY MAIL. Our rates are reasonable and we 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEB SUCCESS. Endorsed by 
all sporting magazines in America. 

iF YOU ARE A HUNTER, angler, or nature lover, you 
will be interested in OUR NEW CATALOG. It’s yours 
forthe asking. Write for one to-day. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
7 Suite 73, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
The Only School of Taxidermy in the World. 














Fishing Tackle 


In addition to the very 
complete line of Rods 
manufactured by us, we 
are in position to quote 
very attractive prices on 
eaitecse © ‘%” o's 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 














Zlark-Horrocks Zo. 
UTICA, N. Y. 


After 
Exposure 


to freezing weather, 
rub chapped hands 
and face, chilblains 
and frost-bitten fing- 
ers and toes with 
Pond’s Extract. 
Takes out the smart 
and brings speedy re- 
lief. Just one example 
of a hundred virtues of 





““The Old Family Doctor” 
When fatigued, refreshes like sleep. 
Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper. 
Accept No Substitute, 

















Improved 
FRONT SIGHT 


for rifles enables a hunter to shoot just as accur- 
ately when “holding above” his game on account 
of distance, as when firing at point-blank range. 
There’s no stopping to raise the rear sight—no 
fumbling with screws or springs. Shows plainer 
than any other in the dusk or dark weather and 
gives three accurate shots to one with the ordinary 
front sight. Price, postpaid. @}.0Q, from dealers 
everywhere, or di. sc. strum 


pep, MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 
Cc Gladstone, Michigan, U.S. A. 





SKI AND TOBOGGAN MANUFACTURERS *(ie eee Secial Ski 


We Sell them all over the country. OUR PRICES 
ARE LOW, OUR STYLES ARE RIGHT. 


Contract just given to us for 100 





pairs of our Government Special 








ski by the U. S. Government, tv be 








used by their Guides and Soldiers 








stationed in the Yellowstone Na- 





tional Park, 


BURKHARD’S “ EXPERT’ TOBOGGAN . 
WE HAVE MADE and sold these toboggans the past eighteen years, ever since St. Paul's first Ice Palace and Carnival. 
They are known all over the Northwest, and locally, as the strongest and spcediest toboggans on the market 

Wild Rice Seed, for Wild Fowl! Preserves. Fresh Crop. Nowisthetime tosow. Any quantity, per pound, 16 cents. 
Wild Rice, for Eating Purposes. No Game, Xmas, or special dinner is complete withoutit. Per pound, 20 cents. 

Fall and Winter Sport Catalogue Now Ready ; Don’t Fail to Send forit. Contains everything pertaining to In and 

Out-door Sports. 
The O‘dest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. Established 1855. 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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REALISM A LA TOBOGGAN.—Concluded. 
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Build Your Own Boat 


By the Brooks System. 


You can build your own Launch—Sailboat 
—Rowboat or Canoe—in your leisure time 
—evenings—and the work will be a 
source of profit and pleasure. It’s easy 
when we show you how. 

$12 covers the cost of a $60 boat 
Cheaper boats cost fess in proportion 
Write us—we'll tell you how. 

The Brooks System consists of exact 
size Printed Patterns of every piece, with 
Detailed Instructions, a complete set of 
Working Illustrations, showing each 
step of the work, an_ itemized bill of 
Material required and how to secure it. 

Our system is so plain you cannot fail. A full 

sized pattern of each piece with instructions 

that not only TELL, but SHOW you, by illus- 

trations, every detail 
Over six thousand amateurs successfully 
built boats by the Brooks System last 
year. Fifty per cent. of them have built (¢ 
their second boat. Many have establish- ~ 
ed themselves in the boat manufactur- 
ing business 

Patterns of all kinds and sizes from 12 to 55 ft 


formation for the amateur yachtsman, 8 

eral working illustrations of each boat, a 

for one boat. Fullline of knock-down and completed 

boats. When so ordered —Patterns are expressed, charger 

prepaid, C. 0. D. toallow examination. 

BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building rt 


801 Ship Street. Bay City Mich., U.S. A. § 
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PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Fishing Tackle 





BRISTOL 


STEEL 


Ps 
. ayer 
a? 

Sy 


has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
all sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reela, and a number of patented specialties 
that apgiers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 
ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pfiseger’s Luminous "= BRISTOL” CALENDAR 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let FOR 1905 
know, and we will send you some interesting in- ; 
ionetien. . . This beautiful calendar will be sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents (in silver) to cover cost of mailing. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY THE HORTON MPG. CO. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 31 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 








IT’S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY R 
2,000,000 Sold in Twelve Years.O 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 


SSSA Poy 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes. 


BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 
we Bieue (Us 
Se tier 0-1 om i ae) a clelelels 
(@) (oe) ele) —) d 
“ ManyrActUR™ 
) Bird and Animal Cages, 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN ~- Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD 
198-Page Tackie Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


& THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO, New Haven CONN 











—— — 


MOTOR BOAT AND SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 21 TO MARCH 9, 1905 
Address, J. A. H. DRESSEL, General Manager, 1135 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. MULLINS “ceT THERE” STEEL DUCK Bt 


14 feet long, 36 inches 
wide, Air chamber each 
end. Can 






Price, with seat, og 





paddle and slat - 

















not leak. tom, 

Can not Plete 

sink, 

Practically crated, 

indestructible. No 

caulking. Weighs 85 Ibs. $20. U\ 

Write for booklet C ar 

W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohig 
Wec 
and r 


PNEUMATIC tie vais. 


are so comfortably 
and “Perfection” to well men tht| We. 


MATTRESSES tics “tn” 





home. On boa 
a yacht or in camp they have no equals, 
21 ft., $435 to $530; 18 ft., S360 to $475, Complete beds, life preservers or cushions. 
Not the lowest in price, but as low as consistent with do not gather vermin, moisture or log — 
quality and equipment. 15 different makes of Marine their shape. 

Engines in operation at our factory, from % to 60 H. P. Send for price “ist now ! N. 
Motor Boats 16 to 75 ft., equipped with any power. NE 
The. Matthews Boat Co. The Pneumatic Manufacturing (, 

Catalod 10c BASCOM, OMIO, U. S.A. 3 South Street, New York 



































BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE OUR LEADER 
20 ft. launch, equipped with ou 


The Wine says the rest :: new “Speedway ” gasoline mote 














$425.00 

















MORRIS CANVAS CANOES Send ten et samp for new ctloguc 


Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 





GAS ENGINE & POWER CoO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolid 


Morris Heights, New York City 
Send for Circular o cial Indian Model. Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 


B. N. Mo TS, Veazie, Me. Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 




















































£ ee aon va 
| MO OK BOATS. Se || |: 





\ Launches, Steam & Sail Yachts ‘ 
) Kow Boats, Hunting Boats, Canoes 
| Speed, Pleasure, Business. 


RACINE BOATS are the “limit” of perfection, and will 
satisfy the most fastidio nus. If you havea “* Racine”’ there will 
be ‘‘something doing "’ at once. Order now for Spring delivery 
at special prices. Our catalog illustrates the truth in de aa 
about the best Boats built. Show-rooms in principal Citic 

Address, Racine Boat Mfg. Co. (Box No. 35) Muskegon, Mich. _ 
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id slat if 
tom, 
Plete y 
Crated, 


20.0 
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nfortaby 
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Cameras for the Holidays 


DON’T PAY 
FANCY PRICES! 


We can sell you new, fresh photographic supplies 
and makes of Cameras and Lenses at a 


GREAT SAVING! 


We buy and exchange. 
Films developed, any size, 5c roll. 


LOWEST PRICES ON 
BROMIDE ENLARGING 


SEND FOR BARGAIN LIST 








NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 49 West 28th Street 






























If you want 
to learn how tc 





pictures and stop wasting 
material you should send for our new 
booklet ‘‘ Photographic Success.” For a 
postal card its yours. 

Rochester Correspondence School of Photograph. 
P. O. Box, No. 518B Rochester, N. Y. 














“Century” 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the best camera in the market to- 
day, for both plates and film. If 
he does, it will be a ‘‘Century.” 
The 1904 Models have a Revolving 
Back — the most useful and valuable 


improvement made m recent years. 
Complete Catalog free for the asking. 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





















FREE DELIVERY 


of a Folding Pocket Tourist, daylight 
loading, film Camera, size 31-2 x3 1-3, 
loaded with an Eastman Cartridge Fil 
Special price $8.00. 

Agente for the Buckeye and Poce 
Cameras. Don’t fail to send for Bar 
gain List and Catalogue, mailed free. 


New York Camera Exchange 
Pept. 8. 114 Fulton 8t., N.Y. 






























A guide to beattached in 
front of all kinds of moving 
bait, live or artificial. The fins 
do the work, causing it to always 
work towards surface,carrying bait 
over weeds and snags; or to dive into deep water by reversing 
itendforend. Will keep baicon surface atend of 300ft. of line. 
Absolutely prevents twisting of line. Never fails. Made of 
aluminum, in two sizes, No. 1, size of cut; No. 2, in. longer. 


THE TURN-A-FROG 
Will instantly right a 
frog in the water. } 

















% Size. Pilots and Turn-a-Frogs 25¢ each, 
by mail. Circular free. 
\H.R.STEWART & CO., 986 First Nat’l Bank, Chicago. 












TWO LEADERS 
GOERZ DOUBLE 


ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F: 6,8, 
THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, 
Enlargements. 

The back 
double that of the entire objective, may 
be used as a landscape-lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 








Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Telephoto- 
Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 


Shutters) ; 
Projection, 
graphy; also 


Three-color Process, 


Landscape and 
very wide angle of view. 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - 


E. C.; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 
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Architecture and 


lens, the focus of which is about 


New York 


Berlin, 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn JCircu® 
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Half a Man 
Half a Salary 


The half-sized salary goes to the man 
who has but half developed his abilities. If 
you are earning but half what you need, we 
can qualify you for promotion in your pre- 
sent work or prepare you for a more con- 
genial position and better salary. We are 
doing it right in your own district every day 
for others, to whom we can refer you. The 
accounts of the rise of some of our stdents 
read like romance. Many have risen from 
the lowest to the highest positions in their 
calling. 

We teach Engineering in all its branches; 
Architecture; Mechanical Drafting; Ad Wrie 
ting; Show-Card Writing; Window Dressing; 
Illustrating; Ornamental Designing; Bookkeep- 
ing; Stenography; Etc. 

Write today, stating which Course in- 
terests you. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1350, Scranton, Pa. 


q 


‘We Want Agen 


for the 


OLIVER 


} Typewriter 


7 
—the standard visible write 


in cities and towns where we are not at present 
resented. An agency for this progressive and upt 
) date typewriter carries with it a dignified and profitah 
) position for high class men. We aid our agents 
achieve success and extend their field as their develop 
) ment warrants. We seek to make it worth while iy 
good men to remain with us permanently. 
) Previous experience neither essential nor objection, 
able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in conny 
tion with other business in some localities. 

Ifyou arethe kind of man we are cooking, we will 
enter into details by 
correspondence on 
ceipt of your inquiry, 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co, 
143 Wabash Ave.,, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A, 


Foreign Office 
785 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England. 











7% FALLING HAIR) 
dR BALDNESS'S 


Di Maa oa CURED 

There is but one way to tellthe reason of baldness and falling hair, 
and that is by a microscopic examination of the hair itsey. The 

articular disease with which your scalp is afflicted must be known 
Fetes it can be intelligently treated. The use of dandruff cures 
and hair tonics, without knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
is like taking medicine without knowing what you are trying to 
cure, Send a few fallen hairs from your combings, to Prof.J. H, 
Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist,who willsend you absolutely 
free a diagnosis of your case, a booklet oncare of the hairandscaip, 
and a sample box of the remedy which he will prepare specially for 
a Enclose 2c postage and write to-day 


BOF, J. H. AUSTLN, 2387 McVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, IL 


iy ' 





"t Was Make 
Yousawece TYPEWRITER BARGAINS y2\iictaxe 
THE CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 

Oldest Exchange in the World (Established 1881.) 
Supply all standard makes of typewriters at from $15 to $50; 
with written guarantee; Remingtons, Smith-Premiers. 
Densmores, Hammonds, and others a $25; Caligraphs, 
Franklins, Blickensderfers, and others $1, We ship sub- 
ject to examination and trial. Send for “Special Bargain list.” 
Also exchange, rent and do repairing. Everything in the type 
writer line at reduced prices. Not connected with any trust or 
combination. Send for particulars and prices. 
Special Paices TO THE CLERGY 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


We can qualify you to pass them. The places 
pay good salaries, and the opportunities for promo- 


tion are frequent. We can qualify you to pass high 
if you are an American over 18, and able to read and 
write. Send for free Civil Service Booklet. State age. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 1350, Scranton, Pa. 





Hair 


To Prove it, We Send a Trial Package Free }j 
Mail 2 


It actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, remo 
dandruff and quickly restores luxuriant growth to shi 
scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes, and quickly restores g 
or faded hair to its natura] color. Send your name si 
address to the Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 3167 Fam 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, for a Free trial package, enclosiig) 
a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. Write to-day 

— | 
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mere description cannot do justice to these Moc- Yo U » fac e h a S a 


See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
than pleased, return them and your money will be 


UNTING MOCCASINS right to health and 
quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.78 ° 
 ecie ee comfort. Insist on 


HOUSE MOCCASINS is a ° 
» hand d ie 
sober cetzandeomecnd prnct Williams’ Shavin g 
1 ye aged them to slippers, Men's, 
bs, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price Soap 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold everywhere. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


IINSL OW 4 ~§ Ice and Roller Skates Lead the World 
Our { rigune t Ice Skates Are Up-To-Date 


No other ice skates officially used or endorsed by the St. Nicholas Rink, New York. 
The Best Line of HockeY Skates Made tor Expert Use 

















ROLLER SKATE 
CA TALOGUE 
ON 
REQUEST 





== 
SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MANUFACTURING CO., Worcester, Mass. 














BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE The highest award at 
St. Louis World’s Fair 


The Wine says the rest :: THE GRAND PRIZE 














was given that totally 


ocky Mountain Tours 
different wheel 


arrange tours through the whole of the Rocky Moun. 
Country either for hunting, fishing, mountain ae 
easure. Competent guides, good saddle horses an 


ough camp equipment provided. Splendid opportunity 

amateur photographers, prospectors, health seekers. T AD e R 

Full information with Prices freely given. gd C C eC 
No party too small, none too large. 

H,. McGOWAN, Chief Guide, Boise, Idahe 





Acknowledged the easiest 


Can You Shave? running bicycle made 


Rub alittle‘3in One” JY 
= Fy M -_ “ 7 hich 

ather omes soft an i i i 

ody my Be BS gest selling high-grade wheel in the world. 

4m between thumb, oo grest 

moistened with “3in One’; | 
then strop. The razor cuts Made and Marketed only by 
. a as a —— 

olds the edge longer. “ 
Razor Sever" for "her / THE 


sane fara MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 


. Write to-day. 


© 3 Washi in Life Bide, 
New fork MIDDLETOWN, Ohio. 
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NIE WAN QOIRIK 


“x BOSTON» 


GHARRESTION 


SI CREGS 


SVAGK SON VIE 


E-FLORID/ 


St. Johns River Service betwee 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla, 





and Intermediate Landings 


The “ Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between NEW YorRK, Boston, PHILA- 
DELPHIA and EASTERN PoINTs, and 
CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSON- 
VILLE, FLA., making direct connection 
for all points South and Southwest 


FASTEST MODERN 
STEAMSHIPS AND 
FINEST SERVICE 


Theo.G. Ever G.M. 


Wm P. CLYDE & Co. General Agehits 


19 State St. New Yorw 
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For illustrated 

booklets giving 

full information of 

the leading WIN- 

TER RESORTS OF 
THE SOUTH apply to 
ticket agents of connecting 
lines, or Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. 


One of the handsomest calendars 
for 1905 is the Seaboard His- 
torical Calendar, four pages 
in full colors. No advertis- 
ing. Suitable for holiday 
gift or mailing. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. 





EDWARD F. COST CHARLES B. RYAN 
2d Vice-President General Passenger Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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HE INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH 

is the universal present for man or boy. 

The man, especially if he is a sportsman 

appreciates it whether he has another watch 
or not. 

To hundreds of thousands of boys it has 
brought that indescribable joy that ‘only the 
%< first watch ’’ ever can bring. 

It is a practical time-keeper, positively 
guaranteed to keep good time. 


1905 Model, Neat, Accurate, Guaranteed 








Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid for 


$1.00 


Other Ingersolls, $1.50 and $1.75 


BOOKLET FREE 


§ Kobt.H.Ingersoll & Bro. Dept.96, 51 Maiden Lane NY. 




















